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A LITTLE LIGHT IN MUCH DARKNESS 


| domestic affairs more than one question of im- 

portance smoulders on, and does so with even more 
of tire below and reek above than were visible this time 
last year. But, as the whole tenor of the Queen's 
Speech shows, colonial and foreign affairs engross the 
attention of the Government almost, which is fortunate ; 
for itis a business that calls for instant watchfulness 
and care. So, too, the country thinks, and even the 
leaders of Her Majesty's Opposition, who are generally 
more concerned about petty constituency questions than 
with keeping England as a whole safe and sound. Many 
subjects of importance in this range of affairs were dis- 
cussed in the Debate on the Address, of course with 
different expressions of opinion, but with the same 
anxiety ; and it strikes us that a certain passage in the 
Speech itself which nobody found that he could object 
to supplied an excellent means of interpreting what was 
meant, what was felt, by the various speakers on either 
side. ‘The passage to which we point occurs in that 
part of the Speech which is particularly addressed to 
the gentlemen of the House of Commons, and runs as 
follows: ‘While desirous of guarding against undue 
‘xpenditure, I have felt that the present condition of 
the world will not permit you to depart from the spirit 
of prudent foresight in which you have during recent 
sears provided for the defence of my empire.” 

Good. Here is a positive statement of fact to which 
We may bring for correction every wandering expression 
of hope, fancy, or opinion let loose in the course of the 
Uebate. Her Majesty’s Government looks north and 
south, east and west, with the strongest possible desire to 
make a good report of peace ; and then, under a compul- 
“ry connection between cash and candour, can only say 
that the present condition of the world forbids all idea of 
relaxing preparation for war. The Arbitration Treaty 
8 perhaps more than Lord Salisbury would make it out 
to be when he says that the system it establishes will be 
‘0 invaluable bulwark in defence of a Minister against 
goes. No doubt he is right in thinking that these 


Resistered as a N wspaper 


people will find it ‘impossible to accuse him of having 
trifled with the honour of the country, or with sur- 
rendering substantial advantages, if he can say, “ Well, 
I submitted the matter to an impartial tribunal, and 


"9 


unfortunately the decision went againt us”.’ Obviously 
this isa great boon, and the more to be prized, perhaps, 
because it escaped attention altogether till it was 
brought to the notice of the House of Lords by the 
Prime Minister. Yet it is the least of the advantages 
discoverable in an arrangement which gives pause to 
wrath and opportunity to gentleness. ‘This it does at 
least, as we all agree; while to most participants in’ 
the newer and higher genius for affairs it is as 
a bow springing to the heavens from continent to 
continent, the pride of the centuries, and a promise 
of peace for all time to come. So be it: in 
Heaven’s name, Amen. Yet the contrivers of this 
great blessing themselves perceive that earth may have 
to make several revolutions round the sun before we 
enter the Gate of \the City of Peace (to quote an 
oriental description of the Arbitration Treaty, coined 
in Fleet Street) prepared by Mr. Olney and the Queen’s 
Prime Minister. Neither of these gentlemen deceives 
us. Each in his own way, both warn us that we who 
are of the passing-hour must accommodate ourselves 
to its duties and obligations; and so, while Mr. Olney’s 
fellow countrymen are building a navy at headlong 
speed, and obviously doubt whether the bonds of arbi- 
tration are not after all a snare, Lord Salisbury tells us 
by the mouth of the Queen that ‘ the present condition 
of the world’ forbids the thought of ceasing to arm. 

By this we understand more clearly than by any 
other means yet supplied how far the expectations of 
the treaty-makers really extend ; and, knowing already 
how to dream, we learn also what todo. The dreaming 
is optional, of course; but we are quite to understand 
that the doing is imperative. And that is the main 
point for a practical people, who are not denied the 
solace of believing that something has been done for a 
future reign of peace when they are told that present 
requirements call for more gunpowder. Because of our 
relations with America certainly not; most certainly 
not as matters stand. But there is Egypt, and our 
relations with France and other Continental Powers. 
Above all there is the Eastern Question and the mystery 
of what may or may not spring out of it in ‘Turkey and 
other Mohammedan countries. All this was touched 
upon in an earnest if not anxious spirit in the course of 
the debate; but necessarily, perhaps, with little en- 
lightenment except upon one point. In the House of 
Commons Mr. Balfour said, ‘I think it would be actual 
insanity if we were, in this House or elsewhere, to 


] 
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suggest that the condition of things we wish to see 
etililidhed or re-established is the predominance of any 
one Power in the affairs of Turkey. It wou rs not be 
bad for the affairs of ‘Turkey, we venture » think, 
if England were seialetenili enough to direct cs mm; and 
England was the ‘any one Power’ of which Mr. Balfour 
et Yet he was right. It would be actual insanity 

for England to aim at a predominant control so w hole- 
some, and we well know why it would be insane. But 
from what was said on this subject in the House of 
Lords, it appeared that the m: adness of attempting ‘ the 
predominance of any one Power in the affairs of Turkey” 
was a phrase of no application to Russia. In defending 

Lord Beaconsfield from the charge of inventing an 
Eastern policy which was the policy of nearly the whole 
of Europe when Lord Beac onsfield was a baby, Lord 
Salisbury used language which seemed at the moment to 
signify that Russia was welcome to walk in and do any 
thing she pleased with the Turkish empire except bolster 
it up. Seemed to signify ; we must not go farther than 
that, though it was such seeming that many of the most 
intelligent minds of the day, domestic and foreign, took 


it for certainty. Even 


papers of serious moment, including an expression of 


Russia's willingness ‘ to advise, mystery remains in front 
ofus. We do not know. It is not clear whether the 
reforms to be presented to the Sultan will be backed 
by coercion, or coercion to what extent, or by whom, or 
to what purpose and with what contemplated results in 
the long run. Perhaps the most striking feature in the 
correspondence is the deference shown to Russia and the 
stately caution, the resolve to keep his cards hidden to 
the end, shown by the Russian diplomatist. But this 
we may lay to hear t, and make the most of: ‘Phe present 
condition of the world does not permit you, gentlemen 
of the House of Commons, to depart from the spirit of 
prudent foresight in which you have in recent years 
provided for the defence of the British Ex pire. = Pru- 
dence is still the word for a resolution near ly to double 
the strength of the navy. Very well; it is, in its way, 
a satisfactory message. It can be relied upon. Its 
It does 
and we 


meanings are distinct enough, though dim. 
let us know, in the general, how we stand : 
have only to act upon it to be prepared for any acci- 
dent that may arise either from the malice of fortune 
or the perversion of policy. 


IRELAND'S CLAIM 


TYNUE Government has decided to take the right 
; course in regard to the alleged financial ill-us: Lge 


of Ireland. 
that the question is not one calling for new inquiry. If 


It might with much justice have insisted 


it had said that the confused and contradictor y findings of 
the Commission upon every point but one, and the fact 
that the agreement of eleven of its members on the 
exception was of no force in view of the other fact that 
they started from the assumption that Repeal must 
be accepted, deprived the report of any claim to be 
received as an authority, it would have held a very 
strong position. ‘The Cabinet could have gene on to 
add that it was quite prepared to treat Ireland as 
entitled to separate treatment. There is nothing in the 
policy of the Unionist party which need prevent it from 
agreeing so far with Sir William Harcourt, who refuses 
to recognise the separate entity theory. Separate treat- 
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ment is what Ireland has had from Mr. Balfour already, 
in the shape of State outlay to develop her resources, 
‘The Ministry might fairly have refused to allow that 
the established fiscal policy of the country need he 
brought into question again. It could have quoted 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley to show that the grievance 
is not peculiar to Ireland, but 
United Kingdom, which are 


—if grievance there be 
is shared by all parts of the 
mainly agricultural, nor to Irishmen, since they are but 
in the same position as Scotsmen, and indeed al 
drinkers of spirits in England. Why, then, it might 
very well have asked, inquire into the case of Ireland in 
particular? State your claim in an amendment on the 
Address, and we will give you our answer 
not promise to waste time in useless talk, nor enter into 


, but we will 


eneagements which may encourage unfounded hopes. 
Yet, since argument ‘s not everything, the Cabinet 
has been well sdivinel to take what may perhaps be 
called a bolder but is certainly a more soothing course. 
Sentiment has to be considered, and something will be 
gained if it can be clearly demonstrated that the com- 
plaints of Ireland are not being merely pushed aside as 
of no importance. Oa this ground—more, it may be, 
than on any other—the Cabinet has preferred to take a 
line which cannot be represented as showing a want of 
appreciation of the gravity of Ireland’s case. The 
inquiry entrusted to the late Commission will be 
renewed and completed by a new body appointed 
Balfour very - properly declined to 


the purpose. Mr. 


commit himself on ‘Tuesday to any statement as to 


what the reference to the new Commission will be, 
though he wave some general indications which are 
sufficiently explicit for practical purposes. We dare 
say that this new inquiry will not be altogether welcome 
to those who would prefer to treat the fourteen lines, 
Commissioners did contrive 

But this 
A body of 


‘agreement was such a very rare excep- 


in which eleven of the late ¢ 
to agree, as having settled the whole matter. 
is a view which really cannot be accepted. 
gentlemen whos 
tion and whose disagreements were so many, as Lord 
Dunraven showed in the Times of Monday, cannot 
expect to be received as an infallible authority, even 
Besides, the 


. Sup- 


on such a vague thing as ‘a principle. 
Commission was sent to examine the reference 
Ireland to have been turned into a separate 
contribu: 


posing 
what would be her fair 
tion to the imperial revenue ?* But that supposition 
has been disposed of for good. Mr. Morley himself 
kept it studiously in the background in his speech at 
What has now to be considered 1s 
‘It being taken 


ent tity by Repeal, 


Broughty Ferry. 
the other and quite different question : 
for granted that Ireland is to remain integral part of the 
United Kingdom, does our fiscal system inflict any ir 
justice upon it, and if so, what 7° When the necessary 
information has been supplied, we shall be in a bette 
position to provide the remedy—if one is shown to he 
In the meantime, the Irish members will not 
‘The appointment of the 


needed. 
be deprived of their debate. 
Commission would of itself provide occasion for one, 
but the Government has promised to give an early 
night. With a special inquiry and a set debate, we 
do not see how the alleged grievance of Ireland can he 
said to be treated with unbecoming levity. 

‘Lhe course which it will ultim: itely be found advisable 
to take has probably by this time become clear to most 


of us. It would be most unwise to yield at once to the 
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Yo grant it on 


clamour for a dole raised in Ireland. 


the strength of the finding of the late Commission 
would be to concede a great principle on the most 
insuflicient grounds. 
cet forth with more thoroughness than that body dis- 


We must first have the evidence 
played. When it is properly examined, when due 
ailowance is made for the fact that police expenses, which 
fall on the rates in Eneland, 
Ireland, it will probably be found that 
Still we all know 


fall on general taxes in 
the injustice 
shrinks notably in its proportions. 
that if Ireland pays so large a proportion of its taxcs 
indirectly it is because Ireland is poor. ‘This entitles it 
to separate treatment. No new or old Commission 
was needed to establish that fact. Mr. Balfour has 
recognised it fully, and the Unionist Party is disposed 
to recognise it in future, by assisting in the develop- 
ment of Ireland’s resources, and giving State aid to 
works which she has not capital enough to prov: ide for 
herself. ‘lo what extent, and how this is to be done 
That the relief 
right by Ireland cannot be given in the form of an 
abatement of tax 
hody who is not 


isa matter for inquiry. claimed as a 
is, we take it, recognised by every- 
“ttracted to that method by the 
knowledge that i! tends directly to Repeal. Mven 
these will show t!.emselves wise not to press their 
views. It must he perfectly obvious that we cannot 
recast our fiscal system for Ireland only. ‘The work 
would have to be done for every part of the United 
Kingdom, and the mere beginning of such a task as 
that would lead to the instant swamping of the claim 
of Ireland. Tt 
smothered by Hiome Rule 


would be the case of Irish Repeal 
All Round ence more. "This 
we presume is hardly what they want—and yet it 1s 
infallibly what they will get if they persist in asking 
for a system of taxation al 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR 


. Ministry has several ugly legacies from its pre- 
£  deeessor, and among them stands the egregious 
ré solution. 


‘fair Wages — In principle it looks ver 


pretty, but its application, as Mr. Hanbury explained 
on Tuesday to a ‘Trade Unionist deputation, would 
perplex the cleverest Secretary to the Treasury ever 
invented. Most of us will agree with his general 
proposition that the State ought to be a model 
of labour. In other words the Government 
and it : 


s possible, sweating by others. 


employer 
should not sweat, should discountenance, as far 
When we come, how- 
ever, to define ‘fair wages’ then difticulties rise 
mountains high before 
Havelock Wilson, the 
tion, made the 
ates. = Mr. 
than such a monstrous request deserved, that if a Tn ide 
Union was 


perplexed officialdom., Mr. 
introducer of the deputa- 


modest demand of ‘Trade Union 


Hanbury retorted with more  mildness 


in a very small minority in any district, it 
seemed hardly fair to take its wages as the current 
standard, Then, again, there is a question whether 


the London scale can be applied to country places in 


which the work can be done much cheaper. "These 
posers seem to have taken the deputation a little by 
‘urprise, for, though it did not get the precise answer 


it wanted, Mr. Hanb: ry was thanked for the sympa- 
thetic tone of his reply. They belong, all the same, to 
the elements of industrial economy. ‘The oon fact of 


the matter j is, of course, that the ‘fair wages” resolution 
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has no meaning whatever beyond that a Radical House 
of Commons liked to pat Labour on the head. 

‘The last Government was run by the Trade Unions 
in so far as it could be said to run at all. 
manded, the Chronicle 
trembled and obeyed. 


They com- 
applauded, and Ministers 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
raised wages by a trifle in some of the Woolwich 
branches, and then posed as a Right Honourable Santa 
Claus. Vague promises were held forth about the cur- 
tailment of over-time at the dockyards, even should 
Hier Majesty's Navy go to rack and ruin in the process. 
And the result is, not Trade Union gratitude, for that 
plant requires a great deal more cultivation to bring 
it to maturity. What has happened is a jumble of 
Wilson 
Tuesday. As we have said, Mr. 
Hfanbury’s tone ee have been pitched on a higher 


and more decided 


ridiculous requirements, such as Mr. Havelock 
produced on 


I{e has the interests to con- 
sider not only of . vere _ of the taxpayers, 
who may easily come to consider the ‘ fair wages ” reso- 
lution, as interpreted by the Trade Unions, a bit of a 

nuisance. Besides, Mr. Havelock 
] 
i 


© Wilson would extend 
t Government until it becomes an 
Inspector Bucket with its bull’s-eye pe ersistedly turned 
on iain tors. 


1e «functions of 


When stationery, for example, i is given 
out by the Siate, he is by no means content with the 
employment of a firm of good standing. 


positors do not 


If the com- 


receive the wages current in the 


district, the order must be immediately withdrawn. 
Mr. Hanbury appears to hold this dictation to be 


though we should be curiots to hear 
accept printing from the 
With regard to the larger proposal, that 
persons using ‘ blackleg * labour should be wiped off the 
list of contractors for Government work, he preserved 


reasonable, 
the opinions of firms that 
"Treasury. 


a polite silence. Not only, it appears, are their 
Majesties who condescend to soil their hands with toil 
for the State to be paid ata privileged rate, but they 
are to be After that 
astounding round-robin the suggestion that witnesses 
who came up to London ‘ to prove the grievances of the 


a privileged order of beings. 


workers” should receive 15s. and their travelling expenses 
comes as almost a humourous anti-climax. Mr. Hanbury, 
however, is peepee to concede 10s. in some instances, 
a d tien we get the Government in yet a fresh character, 
2 combination of ‘Trade Union intelligence monger and 


tourist agency. ‘Truly the ‘fair wages’ resolution is 
producing strange effects upon blameless Secretaries to 
the ‘Treasury. 

but the Navy does. We 
note, therefore, with much satisfaction that the deputa- 
tion, when it called next day at the Admiralty, received 
a very different reception from Mr. Goschen than from 
Mr. Hanbury. The First Lord had to say civil things 
about the fair wages resolution, inasmuch as a Committee 
But he flatly declined 
to imperil the safety of the Empire by depriving 
Messrs. Penn and Sons of 
contracts because they pay two shillings or so less 
than what is asserted to be the standard rate of 
London has been viven a turn, because the 
neglecting it, and Mr. 


Stationery may not matter, 


has to report on its operation. 


\f “— 
ViCSSTS, 


Maudslay and 


Wages. 
\dmiraltv has been accused of 
Goschen does not intend that work should slowly 


find its way back to the North again. Again, in 
the Government dockyards he will have nothing to 


do with the distinctions laid down by the deputation 
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between labourers who do not happen to be ‘Trade 
Unionists, and mechanics who do. His business is to 
see that ironclads are of sound construction, and where 
a shipwright will serve, he feels under no obligation 
whatever to employ a fitter. Even in the men’s own 
interests a caste-system is emphatically to be discouraged. 
When iron-work is not to be had, transference to 
another kind of job is vastly preferable to discharge 
the only alternative. ‘The deputation does not seem to 
have found Mr. Goschen quite so sympathetic as Mr. 
Hanbury ; its spokesman, Mr. ‘Thorne, says the report, 
briefly thanked the First Lord for receiving it. ‘The 
taxpayer, however, will discover with satisfaction that 
one Government office is not as putty in the hands of 
the Trade Unions. There is a certain absurdity after 
all about the irresponsible overseership that they attempt 
to exercise. 





THE WRONG HORSE 


HE fashion to discount Lord Beaconsfield and to 
dismiss, as an extinct volcano, the policy, which, 
whatever its shortcomings, redounded to the honour of 
England, may be pushed too far. It may be that the 
decadence of Turkey has rendered her an undesirable 
ally, and that we ‘put all our money on the wrong 
horse’ in the Crimea, and, therefore, also at Berlin. 
But the object of both speculations was not so much to 
back Turkey as to prevent Russia from winning at our 
If Turkey be ‘the wrong horse, it is by no 


expense. 
There 


means a corollary that Russia is the right one. 
may have been a better still—England to wit—eating 
her head off in our stable. Russia has not shown such 
infinite humanity towards aliens or so tender a regard 
for our national susceptibilities, that we should put 
ourselves out to make the running on her behalf. It is 
all very well to pay empty compliments about the non- 
existence of ‘a permanent and necessary antagonism 
between Russia and Great Britain, but to rely upon her 
Punic faith, while even temporary and (by Russia) 
avoidable jealousies subsist, were imprudent. 

And this warning is the more needed as Russia 
is now becoming daily more powerful, and therefore 
daily more dangerous. Her expansion eastwards, 
through Chinese diplomacy and the great Trans-Siberian 
railroad, is fondly welcomed as a safety-valve against 
ebullitions on the Indian and European frontiers, as if 
she were only strong enough to stretch more than one 
limb at a time, and as if there were no such axiom as 
Pappétit vient en mangeant. The belief that such appetite 
will find ample sustenance is amply confirmed by Russia’s 
unparalleled prosperity athome. Instead of famines, we 
now read of exemplary harvests; instead of financial 
embarrassment we find a surplus of twenty-five million 
roubles ; manufactures and industries have been wisely 
developed; the lowering of railway rates and the 
establishment of land-banks have saved the agricul- 
ture of Russia from participating in the general 
depression elsewhere. It is true, as the Times 
has pointed out, that Russia has been devoting 
more than her surplus to extraordinary capital expendi- 
ture; but it is of a remunerative kind, and will bear 
fruit as surely and satisfactorily as the secd sown on 
What is still more im- 


good ground in the parable. 
portant to us, as the rivals of Russia, is that she has 
been making good use of her prosperity to increase her 
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military effectiveness. Communications, which were of 
an extremely rudimentary order not so very long ago, 
have been developed with amazing perfection and 
rapidity, so that mobilisation will now be a_ very 
different problem from what it was in 1854 or even jy 
1877. ‘The increased efficiency of the army and navy 
in a land where foreign espionage cannot be conducted 
with the facilities afforded in England or even jn 
Western Europe, will doubtless surprise everybody 
when at last the great war shall come. 
tempted to lull our suspicions, let us remember that it 
is Russia’s interest to defer that struggle-for-life until 
her preparations shall be complete. The introduction 
of the new rifle among a soldiery handicapped by long 
hereditary ignorance was of necessity a tedious process, 
Even against a scythe or a walking-stick the most 
perfect Maxim gun were of small avail in the hands of 
men who had not learnt to manipulate it. The necessity 
of waiting till the muzhik shall have learned to use his 
rifle like an intelligent being is in fact the only true 
explanation of whatever blandishments the Russian 
Foreign Office has seen fit to lavish upon us and we 
shall write ourselves down fools of the first water if we 


If we are 


are taken in by them for a single instant. 

It seems now the parrot-cry of 'Turcophobes to claim 
Russia as our ideal ally. But what is alliance with her 
to bring us in return for the many concessions she 
expects? The good Sultan's 
Christian subjects, and no need for further anxsiet 
about India, may be replied. But even if the good 
government of non-Orthodox Christians were an indis- 


Government of the 


putable corollary of Russian annexation ; even if we, the 
Moslem and Christian Empire, were content to hand over 
the Kurds, who form the majority of Kurdistan, to the 
tender mercies of a fanatical Christian Government: 
even if we agreed to surrender our position as a prime 
factor in Eastern Europe and all the commercial ad- 
vantages it entails, or should entail, it is pertinent to ask 
what guarantee is afforded us of security from encroach- 
ment in India? If it were proposed that we should 
occupy Afghanistan and establish a protectorate in 
Persia, there might be something tangible to go upon. 
But mere vague promises are not, in diplomacy, worth 
so much as the breath expended upon them, and we 
should only be abandoning one foothold without rea- 
sonable expectation of finding another elsewhere. ‘To 
return to Lord Salisbury’s favourite form of metaphor, 
let us at least insist upon having a run for our money. 
Let us not seek to recoup our losses by plunging upon 
an animal whose in-and-out running should long age 
have earned its owner a warning off the political tut. 
And let us be sure that, though ‘Turkey may have no 
staying powers, Russia is most emphatically a * wrong 
‘un. = To _ take with shame the lowest view, let us 
remember that it is that ‘wrong “un” which makes a! 
the running for the despised crock now become its iN 
timate stable-companion. 


PARLIAMENT AND POLITICS IN JAPAN 


\ HATE VER the importance of the present s¢ ssl0ll 

of the British Parliament may turn out to he, 
there can be no question that the Session of the Japarer 
Parliament which commenced on Christmas Day » 
likely to be the most important, up to the present time, 
in the brief history of constitutional or Parliamentary 
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The subjects which will 
probably make the session memorable may be briefly 
stated. ‘The present Japanese constitution, which has 
been at work for about seven years, is based mainly on 
that of Prussia, other countries, however, being with 
true eclecticism laid under contribution. In theory 
the constitution is a gift to the nation by the emperor, 
who chose to delegate certain of his powers and func- 
tions to the representatives of the people. Over larger 
areas of administration Parliament has no direct power, 
these being expressly excluded by the text of the consti- 
tution, and, in particular, the Ministry is not dependent 
on the votesof Parliament but on thewill of thesSovercign. 
No doubt the policy of the framers of the constitution 
was to hasten slowly, to pour the new wine very gently 
and cautiously into the bottles, so that they might 
become softened gradually before they received their 
full measure; or, possibly they thought that what was 
good enough in the way of a constitution for the Prussian 
people was good enough for the Japanese. However 
this may be, it was obviously prudent that the intro- 
duction of the constitutionalism of the West to a country, 
which up to not more than twenty years previously had 
existed under the most rigid system of feudalism the 
world has ever known, should be surrounded by safe- 
guards againt the rashness of inexperience. In substance 
these safeguards were the withdrawal from the juris- 
diction or cognisance of Parliament of large classes of 
administrative questions, and the independence of the 
Ministry. 

But, from the very outset, a considerable number of 
the members of the Lower House have refused to accept 
the limitations imposed on them. As a rule these have 
been in a majority, sometimes a very large one, and in 
place of striving to work under the constitution as it is, 
they have sought to make it something different by 
making it unworkable in its present condition, and by 
impeding the Administration by every means in their 
power, All the devices which faction has made familiar 
clsewhere have been rapidly acclimatised in Tokio, and 
Japanese ingenuity has invented some novel ones. 
Ministry after Ministry, finding itself unable to deal 
with the storm of recrimination and obstruction, or to 
perform its ordinary administrative work properly, has 
resigned ; prorogations, followed by dissolutions, have 
only resulted in the country returning increased 
majorities against the existing Government, and _ all 
attempts of the latter to secure a majority in the Lower 
House have failed. When this unfortunate state of 
things was at its worst, the war with China arose, and 
this was, in one sense, so timely that it is no wonder 
there were pcople who suggested that the Japanese 
Ministry had taken a leaf out of the books of certain 
Huropean statesmen, and had provoked a war in order 
to divert popular attention from internal affairs. The 
Welcome result of the outbreak of the war was that 
domestic brawls were hushed at once; a Parliament 
Which a few months before was split into factions nearly 
all eager to wreck the Ministry, now without a dis- 
sentient voice voted all that was asked for the war, and 
the Ministry remained in power with the unanimous 
“upport of the nation until the treaty of peace was 
Signed. But for this episode of war abroad and tran- 
{uillity at home, Japan would have had more adminis- 
trations since 1890 than any country in the world, not 
*xcluding France. After peace was definitely arranged, 
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the trouble recommenced, and within a year after the 
treaty of Shimonoseki was signed, the Marquis Ito’s 
strong Ministry fell to pieces owing to causes which 
were internal as well as external, and its place was 
taken by one formed by Count Matsukata, in which the 
most prominent member was Count Okuma. 

Count Okuma has long been known as the most 
Radical of Japanese statesmen. Fourteen years ago he 
gave up office, which he had held for many years, 
because his colleagues would not agree to expedite the 
introduction of a Parliamentary constitution by two or 
three years. More recently he has been the leader of 
a party which has made party administrations and 
freedom of the press and of public speech the chief 
planks in its political platform. On_ his foreign 
policy, which is what is styled ‘strong,’ we commented 
at the time of the formation of the present Ministry, 
and all his utterances since have justified the views we 
expressed then as to the part which Japan, under his 
guidance, would strive to play in the politics of the Far 
Kast. We are concerned now, however, with his inter- 
nal policy, and the various speeches which he and his 
colleagues have delivered since they took office have 
been eagerly scanned by the people in order to discover 
whether the new Government will endeavour to carry 
out, while in power, the course recommended while in 
opposition, by one or two of its leading members. Of 
these speeches we have read a very considerable number 
in the past six months, and find it difficult to divine 
from them whether Count Okuma and his colleagues 
intend to stand to their guns. They have not yet, 
indeed, had recourse to that beautiful phrase ‘a posi- 
tion of greater freedom and less responsibility, but 
there is, especially in the speeches of the Premier and 
the Ministers of Foreign and Home Affairs a vagueness 
on the subject of party government which is dis- 
couraging to the Japanese reformer. As to the freedom 
of the press and of public meeting, instructions have 
been formally and publicly given to the local governors 
which are sufficiently precise and liberal, and would, 
doubtless, have been deemed satisfactory if they had 
not been followed by the punishment and suspension of 
a paper which assailed a Minister and his department. 
But on the great subject of party cabinets, the 
oracles, if not dumb, have been vague. In the new 
Session the matter will soon come to a head, and the 
Cabinet will have to state a definite policy. The 
probabilities all are that this will be in favour of 
responsibility to Parliament and that, thereupon, 
there will be resignations amongst the weaker brethren, 
their places will be filled up, aad the first Parlia- 
mentary Government of Japan will begin a career 
which it may be safely prophesied will be a bright 
one. ‘The alternative is a refusal to make any 
declaration on the subject, which will be followed 
first by Count Okuma’s resignation and then the over- 
throw of the Cabinet. We are inclined to think, how- 
ever, that before he gave up the leadership of a strong 
political party, Count Okuma had assured himself of 
the general assent of his colleagues to the policy which 
he had often maintained, and that we are on the eve of 
the disappearance of the constitution on the Prussian 
model from Japan and the introduction of one on the 
British model. If so the ‘ British of the East’ will 


have to face new kinds of difficulty, and Counts Heahana 
and Osextono will arise to obstruct. 
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ET ITH all the pomp and circumstance which the 
\ ' French know so well how to lend to their public 
ceremonies, the bi-centenary of Dupleix was celebrate d 
in Paris at the beginning of the week. “T'was a brave 
show. Politicians who in courtesy may be styled 
statesmen, persons of position in the metropolis who 
are accustomed to consider themselves and to be con- 
sidered by others as colonial specialists, a genuine 
explorer or two, and Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who is a 
seasoned globe-trotter, united in sounding the praises 
of the man who was hounded to his grave and given a 
pauper’s burial as his reward for conquering an empire 
for his country. Dupleix gave usa good deal of trouble 
in his time, but we have got over it and are quite pre- 
pared to subscribe to his merits without reserve. We 
can sympathise in consequence with the tardy admira- 
tion bestowed upon him by his countrymen. ‘To under- 
stand how it is that this admiration exists is more 
difficult. Posthumous glory may be a futile affair, but 
it is fortunate probably for Dupleix that he was not 
present in the flesh at the Sorbonne on Sunday to savour 
the honcurs accorded him. Did he live to-day he would 
run serious risk of receiving much the same treatment 
as was his lot in a previous century. ‘To find grace in 
the eyes of our neighbours a coloniser must first be 
careful to die. By coloniser is meant, of course, 
not the average emigrant but the pionecr whose 
business is grabbing land, or the colonial ad- 
ministrator bent on turning to account terri- 
tory already acquired. Almost all the men who 
in recent years have had a prime hand in moulding the 
colonial destinies of France have been thwarted in their 
efforts and soundly scourged for their pains. The ex- 
periences of Ferry, Constans, Jean Dupuis, Mizon and 
of many others, are there to show how disastrous it is 
for a French colonial politician or colonial pioneer to 
deserve well of his land. It is amusing to note in this 
connection that Ferry, le Vonhinois, having now been 
dead sufficiently long, is on the high road to that 
rehabilitation which has overtaken Dupleix. As for 
Dupleix himself had he essayed in these later days the 
illustrious filibustering for which his memory is extolled, 
the Pharisees of the Palais Bourbon and the press, pro- 
claiming him guilty of piracy, malversation and other 
deadly sins, would not have rested content until they 


had him safe in a cell at Mazas. If proof be needed of 


this statement it is furnished by the fate of M. Doumer. 
The new Governor-General of Tonquin had scarcely 
embarked at Marseilles before he was accused of bein 
in league with a band of speculators. 

Needless to say, the speakers at Sunday's ceremony 
did not dwell on the pitfalls which are dug for the 
foot of the Frenchman who would fain follow in the 
footsteps of Dupleix, or at least imitate him to the 
extent that is possible under modern conditions. ‘l’o 
have done so would have been to defeat, or at any rate 
endanger, the end at which their eloquence aimed. This 
end was the stirring up of the youth of France to 
colonial enterprise. ‘The effort may be necessary; it 


or 
fon) 


is assuredly arduous. ‘The régime and the conditions 
of public life in force across the Channel are, as has 
been seen, such that it is almost sure to go hard with 
the Frenchman who should prove himself of the 
stuff of which Dupleixes are made. Having caught 


their Dupleix or even a sub-Dupleix, the habitual 
practice of our neighbours is to cook him, to niake 
things uncomfortably hot for him. But supposing: this 
were not the case, supposing the colonial heroes were 
certain of every encouragement, it would be no good 
because there are none forthcoming to encourage. ‘This 
is another admission that was not made bluntly on 
Sunday, but it was the object of sorrowful if covert 
allusions, and in reality it is the bare truth. The 
French, in fact, are in the peculiar position of pining 
for a class of man the nation is ceasing to produce, 
while they do their best te shackle and disgust the speci- 
mens, rarer than black swans, that crop up from time to 
time. Jar from breeding Dupleixes, France is seemingly 
incapable at present of turning out what, to borrow on 


expressive Gallicisin, may be termed the small change of 


a Dupleix, gifted colonial governors or even efficient 
colonial functionaries. Nor does this sterility stop 
short at this stage of the colonial hierarchy. The 
ordinary colonist is an even rarer bird than the man 
whose mission it would be to make his operations 
possible. Men of a kind to administer their colonics 
the French can indeed get, but active working colonists 
the country does not furnish. 

Among the various causes which account for this state 
of things, special attention may be called to one which 
to our thinking is the most important. The lrench have 
come to bring up their sons in sech a manner that the last 
career it could possibly enter theirheads they should adopt 
is precisely that of a colonist. The young Frenchman is 
over-mothered, over-schoolmastered, over-examined and 
generally over-trimmed by every agency that has ever 
been called in te direct along fixed lines the growth of 
what, left to a reasonable extent to itself, would bea 
boy. The English boy has always believed that his French 
equivalent is * coddled. It may gratify him to kiow 
that the same opinion was strongly expressed not on 
Sunday last, but a day or two after in the course of an 
interview, by M. Bonvalot, the famous French explorer, 
who went so far as to declare that ‘de bon = ceeur 
jenverrais ces meres frangaises a tous les diables!’ 
Kept in cotton-wool at home the youngster passes 
at school through a mill from which he is bound 
to emerge shorn of every particle of originality. 
incapable of the least personal initiative, and solely 
fitted for one of a small number of clearly defined 
careers, his chances of success in which depend more 
than anything else upon his capacity for passing Exaile 
nations. It is impossible to treat the French system of 
higher education in a few lines, but its result, as Is 
widely admitted across the Channel, is the manufacture 
of functionaries. Even where the term functionary 
cannot be strictly applied, it is essentially correct 
Access to the professions is obtained with great dith- 
culty unless the candidate pass into them out of one o 
the other of a few official educational institutions that 
turn out stereotyped automatons. Side by side with 
every facility for the fabrication of functionaries exists 
an almost universal desire to embrace this particular 
career which, if ill paid, is sure and offers the bait of a 
pension. Moreover, the narrow, cautious propensitic 
distinctive of the functionary have invaded all classes 


and exert a preponderating influence in industrial and 
* “p “3° ° ° . y ets ) 
commercial life. This is an influence entirely fatal t 


the spirit of adventure and to vigorous individual _* 
. 1° ~ y 
In a posthumous work recently published ‘Taine roun, 
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declares that the development of the esprit, fonctionnair 
must inevitably dry up the very well-springs of French 
energy and bring about the decadence of the race. 
France is threatened at the present hour with a curious 
fate. It is fast becoming the China of Europe. In 
France, as in China, the young man is the slave—the 
willing slave, as a rule, of examinations. If he does 
not pass examinations he is a sort of social pariah while 
if he passes them he may be almost sure of mounting 
to a certain fixed rung—but no further—on the social 
ladder. Unexamined he vegetates as a nonentity: 
Under these 
conditions a country cannot produce colonists unless, as 


examined he moulders as a mandarin. 


is the case with China, it is terribly overpopulated. 
And this, it is well known, is very far from being the 
case with France. 


‘Ils OF NO CONSEQUENCE’ 
Mr. Voors, 


Sympathetically dedicated tothe E«:1:f K-em-c-l-y 


YNTIL their lordships chose him chief 
The papers seemed to scout him, 
But then they all, in my belief, 
Would teem with news about him 
Yet no! this leader only gets 
Some paltry little leaderettes. 
The news would stir, it seemed to me, 
The ravelled Celtic fringes, 
In Marlowe’s phrase, I looked to see 
‘The earth go off her hinges ;” 
I note though to my consternation 
‘The wonted calmness of Creation. 
] thought a nameless dread would seize 
The Ministerial benches, 
Some sorrow no delights can ease, 
Or wrath that nothing quenches, 
But no! there reigns instead, I learn, 
A lamentable unconeern. 
I sought his predecessor out, 
Sworn foe of him of Malwood, 
I thought he'd be confused, no doubt, 
And talk of worm and gallwood. 
But his reply to all I ask is, 
‘* Our leader?” why, of course, Velasquez.’ 
I rished into the street and there 
I found 'The Man and stopped him ; 
In blank surprise I saw him stare 
At the remarks I dropped him. 
‘What's that 2° he said. ‘Eh? Who Kagwi—hKim- 
Why, yes, of course—I've heard of him. 
And thus the news that moved me so 
This notion on me forces, 
That, notwithstanding, things will go 
On their accustomed courses. 
It seems (my lord, I cannot flatter) 
A really unimportant matter, M.S 


NOTES 

Mr, 
financial relations strikes the mere outsider as one of the 
most exquisitely audacious of political moyes, and. the best 
calculated to produce the desired results, on record. To 
borrow a phrase from the glorious pastime of yacht-racing, 


Batrour’s treatment of the tRorimy question of 
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it has absolutely blanketed the Irish Repealers and the 
more rampant of the Radicals. They had expected 
nothing of the kind. Mr, Balfour’s calm proposal has 
taken their breath away and has left them speechless. 
jut the breath will come back again. They will perceive 
that a very awkward question, raised by a very powerful 
albeit unfairly constituted Commission, has been most 
completely shelved. How? By promising to appoint 
another Commission. It was a bold proposal ; but it has 
been entirely justified by its complete success. 





So the prospects of the coming Session grow at once 
more rosy and, as most of the amendments to the Address 
which have served or will serve to advertise this man or 
that are to be classified as mere rubbish, we begin to have 
some hope that the House may reach real business before 
more than a week or two have been wasted. Real busi- 
ness, we take it will begin with the Voluntary Schools 
Bill. Upon this there will of course be long and bitter 
debate, during which the Government may be criticised 
rather sharply by their friends. Towards those critical 
friends Mr. Balfour, as he showed pretty plainly by his 
caustic reference to the Bishop of Chester on Tuesday, is 
by no means in a conciliatory mood. And it must be 
confessed that the spokesmen of the Church, albeit their 
claims are all in accordance with strict justice, have given 
the Government much provocation by their perversity in 
discussing in public differences which it had been far wiser 
to settle by preliminary and private consultation. 





lor the rest, the real interest of the Session will be 
concentrated upon the proceedings of the Rhodes Com- 
mittee. Even so honourable a gentleman as Sir John 
Lubbock desired to put a stop to the whole business, and 
that for reasons which are patriotic ; but that seems almost 
impossible. It will be in some degree an anxious feeling 
with which men will watch the proceedings. Arrogant and 
wilfully forgetful of the serious character of the issues ¢s 
Mr. Rhodes has lately shown himself to be, vulgar and 
atrocious in taste as some of his recent observations have 
heen, the fact remains that he is a great man who has 
achieved a great work. We cannot pretend to the mag- 
nanimity which can see with equal eye a hero perish or a 
sparrow fall; so the question whether he is to fall or not 
will be intensely exciting. Besides, there are awkward and 
inconvenient questions which must crop up by the way and 
cannot by any means be avoided. We have never concealed 
our opinion that the affair of massing troops on the Transvaal 
frontier, of which Lord Loch spoke with such engaging 
candour last year, wants a good deal of explanation. 
Moreover, there is the story of German intrigues to be 
unravelled. Altogether this is a very pretty tangle, and 
passions may be roused and reputations lost before it is 
cleared. 


Iv is to be observed with pleasure that neither Lord 
Salisbury nor Mr. Balfour is disposed to speak in language 
of unreasoning rapture of the Arbitration Treaty with the 
United States, not yet accepted fully across the ocean, 
which has made the Emotionalists, to a man and to a 
woman, fall upon one another’s necks in rapturous tears. 
To be noticed with pleasure, we say, because there is no 
use in living in a fools’ paradise. Men will fight and nations 
will fight, to the end of the chapter, whenever the issues 
are of vital importance and differences are acute The 
value of a Treaty of Arbitration of this kind is similar to 
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that of the Conciliation Act of 1896; that is to say, it is 
not of the slightest use when two partics are strong and 
each has something to fight for. 


Even the Daily News, with cruel disregard of the feel- 
ings of Mr. P. W. Clayden, cries out that the official papers 
published on Thursday are proof positive of a great diplo- 
matic achievement on the part of Lord Salisbury; and 
this very fact leads us to approach the consideration of 
those papers with something of suspicion. To be candid 
we are inclined to think that nothing has been effected 
except on paper, and to continue to hope that nothing will 
be done, in the way of coercion, except in the same 
fashion. Why the willingness of Russia ‘to advise’ in the 
matter of coercion should be taken as evidence of agree- 
ment in a policy of coercion is far from clear. Moreover, 
agreement or no agreement, the same old difficulty remains 
at the end, and it is to be found in the risk, amounting 
almost to certainty, of European war following upon re- 
course to arms against Turkey. 








Or the rashness of Radical journalism and of the ignorance, 
upon matters familiar to every person who has heard the 
Commission opened at Assizes, of men who ought to know 
better, there have been few more striking illustrations than 
the silly and groundless attack made upon Mr. Darling in 
the House of Commons and in the press. The question 
was a very simple one. Had Mr. Darling accepted an office 
of profit under the Crown? The fact was that he had not. 
A simple note to Mr. Darling would have produced an 
answer which would have settled the whole question at 
once ; but, if that precaution had been taken, there would 
have been no excuse for a paragraph which Mr. Darling 
justly stigmatises as offensive or for prententious talk in the 
Commons about ‘a serious constitutional question.’ Mr. 
Darling received no reward, and we are by no means certain 
that the Queen’s Counsel, invariably associated as Commis- 
sioners with the Judges, are so much as asked whether 
they will accept the duties imposed upon them. As for 
the accusation, it was simply invented, and those who 
published it will be wise to remember that the authority 
upon which they relied was bad. 





Scortanp Yarp has certainly achieved a record in the 
annals of police misfortunes. It arrested Tynan at 
Boulogne, in a country from which he could not be 
extradited; it laid hands on two other men who were 
under like protection elsewhere; it arrested Bell in 
Glasgow, and the prosecution broke down ignominiously. 
And yet, while all the world is having its fling at Sir E. 
Bradford and Mr. Anderson, and their myrmidons, it must 
be remembered that a great service has been done to 
humanity. We say nothing of Bell, who has been formally 
acquitted ; but it is as certain as anything that never 
happened can be that, if the three scoundrels arrested 
abroad had not been laid by the heels, outrage would 
have been committed on a large scale. It was irregular, 
perhaps, to arrest them; it would have been wise, 
certainly, to examine the Treaties ‘ more closely,’ as the 
Home Secretary put it ingenuously, before and not after 
the event. ‘The conduct of Scotland Yard, indeed, reminds 
us of that of an Irish gallant who, meeting his sweetheart 
on the road, kissed her first and then looked round to see 
if anybody was in sight. ‘Sure you might have looked 
round first me jear,’ said the maiden; and so one might 
address Scotland Yard. But, if the precaution had been 
taken in both cases, the damsel had never got her kiss and 
Tynan had not been rendered helpless for mischief. 





Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: ‘The Debate 
on the Address aroused no exceptional interest in either 
House. In the Lords, where the muster of peers was 
only moderate, the occasion produced just such speeches 
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as might have been expected from Lord Kimberley 
and Lord Salisbury, and the discussion, if it can be 
called a discussion, closed quite early in the evening, 
Nothing could have been more statesmanlike or more 
decorous. In the Commons, the Debate, at any rate on the 


first night, served the purpose of getting up steam. Mr, 
James Lowther almost instantly put members through 
their paces by taking a division on a Sessional Order ; Sir 
W. Harcourt took a preliminary canter for an hour or so, 
over rather well-worn ground, and Mr. Balfour, with a 
pleasing reference to the Bishop of Chester's ‘ episcopal 
ebullition,’ assured himself that his rapier was as keen as 
ever. Both mover and seconder of the Address played 
their parts well, especially Mr. Lyttelton, whose repertory 
of quotation, unaccountably omitting Coke, included 
Carlyle, Bishop Warburton, Gibbon’s autobiographies, and 
the Prayer Book. But Mr. Lyttelton is not exactly a 
novice, as the seconder of an Address ought to be, seeing 
that he made at least one successful speech last Session. 





‘ Tue debate had a decidedly oriental flavour. Arbitration, 
it is true, was mentioned, together with the desirability of 
universal peace, and the necessity of increased armaments ; 
but the majority of the speakers oscillated between Turkey, 
Egypt, Armenia, and Zanzibar, and Mr. Rickett contributed 
his views on naval tactics in the Mediterranean in war time, 
One embarrassing topic has been adroitly shelved, it may 
be for a few months, or it may be for ever. The financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland are to be 
investigated by a Royal Commission, which will at the same 
time consider certain kindred and collateral problems, 
The Irish amendment to the Address, therefore, which 
Mr. Blake was to have moved, was withdrawn, and the 
subject is to be discussed some day later on, before the 
Budget. Then, when the Commission is appointed, the 
question, like other troublesome matters, may be expected 
to remain in a state of suspended animation for some time 
to come. The scantiness of the references to coming 
Government Bills is noticeable. It isa modest programme, 
no doubt, but it is certain to afford an average amount of 
controversy. On the whole, the debate was dull, and not 
more novel than the annual demand, repeated on Wednes- 
day, for the release of the Irish dynamiters. In fact, most 
of the Opposition oratory, as Mr. Curzon remarked of a 
particular point, was answered last year. 





‘ About a dozen amendments to the Address have been 
placed on the Notice paper, and some such phrase as 
“answered last year,” or “discussed ad nauseam last Session,” 
might be applied to many of them. Irish tenants, Scotch 
crofters, Welsh farmers, foreign food importation, the 
manning of the merchant navy, and the registration laws, 
are not trivial subjects; but the House is perfectly 
familiar with them and would be heartily glad to hear 1) 
more of them for the present. As things are, the perennial 
wrangles of Mr. Dillon, Mr. Weir and Mr. Havelock 
Wilson are as a tale that is told inany times over. What 
has interested and excited the House most this week has 
been the statement of the Attorney-General, in reply to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that the sale of intoxicating liquor 
within the precincts of the House is not in accordance 
with law—an unfortunate state of things long suspected, 
but now for the first time officially admitted. Better 
things may be hoped for, however, when the Education 
Bill, which Mr. Balfour will apparently [take charge of 
himeelf, is before the House. 





‘Tue Office of Works, perhaps in view of the Diamond 
Jubilee, but more probably for sanitary reasons, has had the 
House of Commons cleaned and decorated during the 
Recess, Nothing has been altered, but an air of novelty 
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The heraldic shields and 


pervades the whole Chamber. 
emblems have been cleaned and touched up till they 
shine with all their original glory, and the same process 
has been applied to the brass work and the oak of the 


panels and galleries. In short, the House is no longer the 
sombre place that it used to be. Our own vicious taste 
would have led us to reject window curtains of a vivid 
beet: root colour, but a few months in the kindly London 
air will do much to improve their appearance.’ 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘ An article, clever, 
caustic and anonymous, in the Figaro has this week given 
striking expression to what all of us here who are concerned 
with politics have long been thinking and even repeating. 
The burden of the article is the utter disrepute into which 
all that is conveyed by the word politics has fallen in 
France. Apart froma sprinkling of Jacobins whose narrow 
sectarianism is proof against enlightenment, and a handful 
of ignorant fanatics who pin their faith to one or the other 
of the Socialist Utopias on offer, the nation has conceived 
a profound contempt for the mountebanks who live at its 
expense while professing to assure its welfare. Among 
Frenchmen of any degree of culture however superficial, 
and even among the masses who merely boast a certain 
practical shrewdness, there is not an elector in a hundred 
but is convinced of the insincerity and selfishness of the far- 
ceurs who dub themselves “representatives of the people.” 
Year by year the abject futility of the proceedings at the 
Palais Bourbon and the Luxembourg has grown more and 
more apparent to the country at large. It is so plain that 
either House is merely the theatre of trivial comedy 
that degenerates as often as not into farce. Both Deputies 
and Senators are seen to be scrimmaging among themselves 
for the furtherance of their individual interests. And 
what a scrimmage it is! Lying and slandering, picking 
and stealing, every kind of underhand intrigue, every form 
of dishonesty, perfidious combinations and hole-and-corner 
conspiracies are what make up our parliamentary iife. To 
tak of political principles or the higher concerns of the 
country in connection with such a milieu is simply ludicrous. 





‘Tue situation at the present moment is typical of our 
condition. It were perhays an exaggeration to say that we 
are passing through an acute crisis, but there are too many 
signs that we are on the eve of one, and in any case we 
are confronted on every side by the gravest problems 
demanding solution. Abroad, to say nothing of less pro- 
bable though equally serious contingencies, it is a patent 
fact that the march of events at Constantinople may at 
any moment, to speak vulgarly, see the fat in the fire. At 
home we are face to face with industrial difficulties that 
threaten the prosperity of the country, our social security is 
menaced by a gang of indefatigable agitators who with 
astounding rapidity have acquired a most dangerous in- 
fluence, we are in doubt whether our military and naval 
forces are not in need of remodelling from top to bottom 
—it were easy to continue, but in a word we have causes 
for anxiety enough and to spare. And in the meantime 
what are our politicians about? They are ina fever of 
excitement as to whether the Méline Cabinet will receive 
its coup de grace in February or survive until March ; they 
are following with breathless interest the machinations by 
which a M. Ribot or a M. Sarrien is endeavouring to 
secure Ministerial portefeuilles for himself and_ his friends ; 
they are raving against the Government for having 
brought the Radicals to confusion by sending M. Doumer 
to Tonquin ; they are firing off interpellations to know 
the reason why M. Vel-Durand has been deprived of bis 
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post of Prefect of the Department of the Nord, and 
they are delivering grotesque speeches over the grave of 
the egregious M. Floquet ; they are—well they are con- 
cerned with anything and everything that is frivolous 
and with nothing whatever that is of moment. 





‘Tue public takes note of the preposterous pettiness of 
these preoccupations and is confirmed in its contempt for 
those who make them their chief, and, in many cases, their 
sole concern. For the present this contempt is passive. 
Since the Franco-German war a change would seem to 
have come over the French. They have ceased to take 
politics seriously. In the past a régime so despised as that 
now in power would have had a short shrift. To-day it is 
ridiculed, but tolerated. The truth would appear to be 
that: the nation has lost faith in the efficacy of political 
experiments. After chasing away kings, founding republics 
and overthrowing them, setting up emperors and dethron- 
ing them, it has come to the conclusion that its efforts are 
condemned to sterility, that the men whom it shows the 
door will be succeeded by others no whit superior, that 
plus ca change, plus c'est la méme chose. Resignation has 
taken the place of revolt, and the spirit of opposition finds 
expression for the nonce in mockery instead of violence. 
The moot point is how long this mood will last. Perhaps 
it is not without danger. Should the deep-rooted 
scepticism of the French middle classes continue inde- 
finitely to allow the development of abuses already bad 
enough, the inevitable attempt to apply a remedy may be 
made, when it is made, by “reformers” of the type that 
was responsible for the commune. In which event the 
scoffers of to-day would pay dearly for their indifference. 





‘Tue week has been signalised by an extraordinary 
occurrence. On Tuesday—an ever memorable date—a 
Bill was introduced into the Chamber, discussed and 
passed in the course of the afternoon. When it is 
considered that in a general way it takes the Assembly 
many months not to pass a measure—a rare event—but to 
talk one into the Parliamentary waste-paper basket, the 
astounding expedition of this achievement will be perceived. 
But the miracle is easily explained. The purport of the 
Bill in question was to empower the Goverment to increase 
the nominations to the Legion of Honour allowed by the 
law as it stood previously. When it is a matter of 
authorising a distribution of loaves and fishes by which they 
may hope to benefit, the Deputies can be as nimble as you 


please. Otherwise—macache ! 





‘Dr. Grenier, the French Mussulman recently elected 
Deputy, of whom I wrote you last week, continues to 
provide the Parisians with much harmless amusement. 
He is not always personally responsible for this cheap 
entertainment. A few days back there appeared on the 
boulevard a fine figure of an Arab, burnous, turban ef tout 
le fourbi. With the slow and stately gait that befits a son 
of the faithful he paced the asphalt, followed by an enor- 
mous crowd of badauds, convinced that they were in the 
wake of the latest addition to the menagerie of the Quai 
d’Orsay. At the corner of the Rue Lafitte the arbico came 
to a standstill, made a series of profound bows in what was 
perhaps the direction of Mecca, and then, prostrating him- 
self, kissed the pavement with exemplary fervour. The 
onlookers were wondering what was going to happen next, 
when he rose and, in the twinkling of an eye, off went 
turban and burnous, and there stood revealed a camedot, 
who, whipping out a parcel of powders, invited the 
crowd, in one of those boniments dear to the boulevard, to 
purchase his infallible remedy against toothache. Roars 
of laughter and a respectable number of sous were the 
reward of the fellow’s ingenuity and impudence.’ 





IN THE CITY 


A FTER almost exactly three months of a + per cent. 
rate the directors of the Bank of England on 


Thursday reduced their official minimum to 3} per cent. 
From one point of view the reduction was almost inevitable, 
as rates for day to day money iu the open market had 
shrunk to 1} ‘per cent. while three months’ bills com- 
manded little more than 21 per cent. Consequently with 
this great discrepancy between the open market and the 
Bank’s minimum rate of discount it was impossible to 
make the latter efficacious, and even now it is hard to see 
how the Bank of England can hope to control the 
market. As regards the position of the Bank the stock 
of gold has increased during the last month from 
£33,809,727 to £36,411,498—that is by more than 
£2,600,000—but of this amount only £241,000 came 
from abroad, and the balance is due to the return 
of sovereigns from internal circulation. Similarly 
during the same period the active note circulation 
has been contracted to the extent of about £770,000, 
so that the improvement of £3,370,000 in the 
reserve is due to a smaller demand for money in 
Great Britain and not to a favourable alteration in the 
foreign Exchanges. Were there not still a large balance 
held for the Japanese Government, which of course is 
liable to be withdrawn, the Bank Return showing a reserve 
of £27,450,108, equal to 52°14 per cent. of the liabilities, 
would warrant a much lower rate than 3} per cent. ; but 
so long as exchanges do not turn in favour of this country 
and with the possibility of Japan asking for its balance of 
four or five millions at any moment it would be foolish to 
expect an immediate return to an era of cheap money. 

The railway dividends that have been announced this 
week are very favourable, the London and South-Western 
paying at the rate of 8} per cent. against 7} per cent. a 
year ago, and the Metropolitan 5; per cent. against 
3 per cent. For the whole year the return on London 
and South-Western ordinary comes to 6; per cent., or 
} per cent. more than in 1895, while the deferred stock 
gets 2) per cent. against 24 per cent. The yield for 1896 
on Metropolitan ordinary is 3,°, per cent. or { per cent. 
more than in the previous year. Brighton A has had a 
sharp fall on the publication of the Report showing a 
heavy increase in the working expenses, but on the other 
hand South-Eastern deferred and Great Eastern have risen 
considerably on the directorial statements. 

Indian mines have been to the front again this week, 
as the Mysore and Champion Reef companies have held 
general meetings at which the splitting of the pound share 
into two 10s, shares was decided upon in lieu of the 
original suggestion of duplicating the capital. It is found 
as arule that shares of a smaller denomination command 
a freer market and consequently stand at a higher quota- 
tion than shares of a higher nominal amount ; hence it is 
expected that the two splits of Mysore and Champion Reef 
will together fetch a higher price than the old undivided 
share. However that may be, it seems as nearly certain as 
anything connected with mines can be that Mysore shares 
will improve in value, because the stamping power will 
shortly be increased by 60 heads while the capacity 
of the cyanide plant is also to be enlarged to treat an 
additional 4000 tons per month. The returns therefore 
will be a good deal larger and, as at present there seems 
no limit to the amount of payable ore in the mine, the 
quotation of Mysore shares appears almost certain to 
advance. Another Indian mine which is worth attention 
is the Coromandel, of which the report for the year ended 
September 3rd has just been issued. The company only 
commenced crushing in April and in six months 3899 oz. 
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of gold were obtained from 7150 tons of quartz, the average 
yield being thus rather less than 11 dwt. per ton. In 
spite of the low grade of the ore the profit for the six 
months was £4529, which, on the company’s capital of 
£120,000, is by no means a bad return. But recently a 
fresh discovery has been made in the ‘ Prospect ’ Shaft, to 
which the superintendent declares ‘ it is difficult to attach 
too much importance, where the ore runs 2 oz. to the ton, 
and in view of this discovery and the reserves of ore 
already laid open in the East Shaft, the success of the 
undertaking seems assured. 

Among the new companies launched this week we 
notice the Hannan’s Gold Estates Limited with a capital 
of £750,000, and with Lord Dunmore for chairman. A 
number of properties are alleged to have been acquired 
which may or may not turn out to be of value, but the fact 
that two contracts have been made with the Venture 
Syndicate is sufficient recommendation for investors ‘to 
avoid the new Company. The Venture Syndicate was 
responsible for the floatation of a company called Jokers 
(Yalgoo), and until the extraordinary telegrams that were 
published which sent Jokers shares to 27 (they are now 5s.) 
have been explained we can only warn the public against 
having any connection with the West Australian Venture 
Syndicate, of which a Mr. Orriss is the chairman. 

Another undertaking which does not commend itself to 
us is the Elysée Palace Hotel Company. The hotel will 
be situate a long way from the centre of Paris—close by 
the Are de Triomphe in fact—and the chances of its being 
a profitable investment, except to Sir John Blundell 
Maple, who supplies the furniture, are very doubtful. M. 
G. Nagelmackers, the Belgian financier, who is on the 
board, may remember that M. Philippart, the leviathan 
French promoter of his day, was all but ruined over the 
Grand Hotel—and the Grand Hotel occupies the finest 
position conceivable in Paris, 

Apart from Home Rails, where there is a little activity 
in connection with the dividend announcements, business 
remains very dull in the Stock Exchange. ‘Turkish stocks 
have improved somewhat and the satisfactory manner in 
which the collections of the ceded revenues is progressing 
fully justifies the improvement. Rio Tinto shares have also 
risen in sympathy with the advance in copper, but Spanish 
have relapsed on less favourable views concerning the 
situation in Cuba and the Philippines. American Rails 
are gradually moving up notwithstanding the complete 
absence of interest in them over here, but the recovery 
is too slow and jerky to induce much speculation even in 
Wall Street. The bonds, however, of some of the lately 
re-organised Roads are worth the attention of investors, 
for they possess a security which cannot be shaken by the 
most evilly-intentioned stock-jobbing senators. The shares 
of the railway companies are, of course, in a different cate- 
gory ; but even of them it is safe to predict that a year 
hence they will mostly be a good deal higher. Argen- 
tine Government bonds, after undergoing a slight 
reaction, are recovering again, but it will be = im- 
possible to feel much confidence if Dr. Pellegrini 
comes into power and inaugurates a fresh régime of extrava- 
gance. Mines are still out of favour whether in South 
Africa or West Australia, and they have now reached 4 
level which presents some attraction to the shrewd 


speculator. As far as our Home trade is concerned, there 


is fair evidence of improvement not only in the railway 
receipts but in the improved earnings of the London and 
St. Katharine Docks, for instance, and the joint stock 
banks. This week has witnessed the semi-annual carnival 
of the Bank Chairmen who have favoured us with theif 
views on the state of trade and foreign politics generally. 
Occasionallv their remarks deserve attention. 
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MISTHER SEXTON’S NOTIONS 


‘It is very interesting to notice the general desire in Ireland that 
Mr. Sexton should come back to Parliamentary life to give his 
country the benefit of his services on this complicated question of 
the Financial Relations between the two countries. Men of all 
parties are now agreed that Mr. Sexton's assistance would be 
invaluable in stating and enforcing the Irish demand.'’—Westminstey 
Gazelle 


y" all the astounding developments of the discussion on 
( the taxation of Ireland perhaps the most significant 
i; the canonisation, asit were, of Mr. Sexton. Itisalso one 
of the clearest proofs of the ignorance, on the part of the 
most opinionated of the debaters, of the proceedings of 
the Royal Commission on whose findings the agitation is 
bised. If there is one thing quite clear from the manifold 
reports which compose the Blue-Book comprising the 
conclusions of the Commission ic is that Mr. Sexton’s 
views did not recommend themselves even to the Glad- 
stonian majority. Mr, Sexton’s separate report is signed 
only by himself, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Slattery; and Mr. 
Blake expressly dissociates himself, in a special memo- 
randum, from anything but a ‘general assent’ to Mr. 
Sexton’s statement, and appends his own draft, which, as 
he says, is much more on the lines of that prepared by 
Lord Farrer; Lord Farrer’s being, of course, widely 
diferent from Mr. Sexton’s. The other Irish Home 
Rulers, too, have not followed Mr. Sexton. Mr. Redmond’s 
views are to be found in the same report with the Chairman, 
Mr. Hunter and Mr, Wolff. It is true that Mr Sexton 
has ‘spread himself out’ to the extent of forty-five pages 
of rhetoric, while Mr, Redmond and his co-signatories 
only required twenty-eight, and Lord Farrer and Lord 
Welby only twenty-two. But this is not a question of 
thetoric. Mr. Sexton is supposed to be quite a reformed 
character since he sulked and retired from the House of 
Commons. He is complimented now with the epithet of 
‘eloquent’: it used to be ‘windbag.’ But we do not 
envy the House of Commons if he returns to it with the 
object of giving lectures on finance. A careful study of 
his separate report convinces us that if anybody else wants 
to speak, and if anything like ordinary sanity is to be 
preserved in the debates, every effort should be made to 
keep this most happily silenced ex-agitator in the seclusion 
to which he voluntarily retired. 

Mr, Sexton’s forty-five pages cast a rhetorical cloud over 
an argument which is really a very simple one, and _ his 
importance as an economist may be very fairly gauged by 
them. History apart, the long and the short of this financial 
question is whether Irisa taxation is now too heavy. Mr. 
Sexton’s answer is that it is, and for a very conclusive 
reason, supposing his facts to be correct. According to 
this High Pontiff of Irish finance more money is actually 
being taken out of the pocket of the Irish taxpayer than 
there is in it! Now, most of us will admit that Ireland is 
very poor ; but to say that she is made to pay more than 
she has got does seem rather an Irish conclusion. Yet 
Mr. Sexton deliberately proves, according to his premisses, 
that this is so; and it only remains for us to doubt his pre- 
misses, He accepts as the highest estimate of the gross 
amount of Irish income the sum of 70 millions; British 
‘ncome being taken at its lowest estimate at 1400 millions. 
Applying his fundamental theory of taxation (following 
Mill) that taxes must only be levied on what a man has 
after a sum has been deducted for ordinary cost of living, 
he estimates the lowest cost per Irishman at £12, or 
‘together 54 millions a year; and 16 millions are left as 
taxable capacity.’ Out of this sum have to be paid Im- 
Perial taxation and ‘economic drain’ (i.e., the excess of 
Exports over imports, rent to absentee landlords, etc.) : and 
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Mr. Sexton’s conclusion, in his own words (p. 72 of the 
Blue-Book), is as follows : 


‘Estimating the gross income of Ireland at 70 millions 
a year, and the allowance for subsistence (£12 per head) at 
54 millions, the sum of 16 millions represents the amount 
of the residue or surplus. Against it stand the following 
charges : . 


(a) Imperial taxation : » 74 millions 
(b) Local taxation ‘ , — 
(c) Economie drain , . 6} ,, 


174 millions 

‘ Briefly viewed, the situation is clear, and it shows that 
after allowance has been made for the cost of mere neces- 
saries of life upon a scale as meagre as civilisation will 
allow, the whole balance is consumed by Imperial and local 
taxation, and by the economic drain from Ireland of value 
for which she receives either no return at any time or at 
least no immediate benefit.’ 


Mr. Sexton goes on to call this an ‘ extraordinary 
economic condition.’ He has not humour enough to see 
that it is incredible. If he is right, Irish wealth is 
actually not enough to pay existing taxation and provide 
£12 a head, a low amount enough in all conscience, for 
bare cost of living. This is Mr. Sexton’s fundamental 
argument. It is simply irreconcilable with the smallest 
knowledge of Irish social life. But by these views he 
must be judged if we want to know the value of his pro- 
spective services in Parliament ‘in stating and enforcing 
the Irish demand.’ 

It would be easy, if it were worth while, to go through 
Mr. Sexton’s report and point out on nearly every page 
the various misstatements of fact or the fallacies in politi- 
cal theory. Having so clearly demonstrated the inability 
of Ireland to pay existing taxation, he himself estimates 
her taxable capacity in proportion to Great Britain as less 
than 1 to 36, instead of the 1 to 13 at which the Com- 
missioners put the proportions of the actual amount now 
paid under a system of identical taxation. This would 
make Ireland contribute yearly a tax revenue of about 
£2,228,100 to the Budget instead of, as now, about 
¢6,643,000; and would therefore leave the British tax- 
payer to pay the balance of the annual Irish expenditure, 
which stands at about £5,600,000: the result being that 
Ireland would contribute nothing to Imperial expenditure, 
and Great Britain would pay over three millions towards 
Irish purposes for the benefit of the connection. For 
Mr. Sexton, while insisting on Ireland’s separate taxable 
capacity, declines absolutely to admit that Irish expendi- 
ture may be set off against it or is anything but a united 
charge. He sees, and quite rightly from a Separatist point 
of view, that the British taxpayer might think differently 
of Home Rule if it meant getting rid of a burden of three 
or four millions a year. 

So much for the simple re-arrangement which Mr. 
Sexton advocates, and justifies by every accusation that 
can be vamped up against England of oppressing and 
cheating Ireland in the past. Whenever any new develop- 
ment has taken place in the financial relations of the two 
countries, Mr. Sexton abuses it as ‘ unwarrantable,’ ‘irre- 
concilable with reason and repugnant to equity, or ‘in 
flagrant violation of the treaty.’ Every Irish difficulty is 
due to England’s policy. A British war with France (the 
friend of Ireland) over-loaded Ireland with debt between 
the Union and 1817; and Mr. Sexton omits to state that 
Ireland never paid this debt. Under the Union ‘ industrial 
activity has calamitously declined,’ and one of the 
agitators largely responsible for this decline is cool enough 
to say that it is because greedy England has prospered, 
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Mr. Sexton even condescends to a mere quibble about the 
legality of the amalgamation of the Exchequers in 1817. 
By the Act of Union Parliament was to ‘ declare’ that the 
time had come for identical taxation. Says Mr. Sexton 
(p. 96) :— 

‘Parliament never made this declaration. The Act of 
1816 authorised no change in the system of taxes by which 
revenue was raised. It only directed that all revenues of 
Great Britain and Ireland should be paid into one general 
fund, out of which all charges of the United Kingdom 
were to be defrayed.’ 

‘By omission, or by commission,’ he continues, ‘the 
covenants of the treaty of Union, one and all, were broken.’ 
There is really no arguing with a statesman who makes 
these assertions. There is but one grain of sense in Mr. 
Sexton’s whole report, and that is where he admits that if 
the remaining British taxes, at present not paid by Irish- 
men, were extended to Ireland, the addition would not be 
felt. 

It is a pity that some of the people who are magnifying 
Mr. Sexton’s importance on this question do not point out 
something that he has said as justifying their compli- 
mentary allusions. The only explanation of such an atti- 
tude is that they have not read his report. Ireland, we 
may be sure, will be well represented in this matter in the 
present Session. But if Ireland has any genuine grievance 
it is not by advocacy such as Mr. Sexton’s that it will 


obtain redress. 


THE COUNTER-JUMPER IN PARLIAMENT 


HE period from 1886 to 1896 will ever be memorable 
for one remarkable phenomenon—the rise of the 
Counter-Jumper and his establishment as a political force. 
When the ten years’ struggle over Home Rule began, the 
Counter-Jumper in Parliament existed in sample only. 
To-day, not only is he there in bulk, so to say, but he is 
already in a fair way to dominate ‘the finest assembly of 
gentlemen in the world.’ For this result we have to 
thank the unexampled fierceness of the long contest, 
which operated in two ways to modify profoundly the 
conditions of public life. The increasingly severe subor- 
dination of the candidate to the Caucus, and the reckless 
competition for votes at any price, placed integrity and 
self-respect at a hopeless disadvantage at the polls with un- 
scrupulous adroitness and susceptibility to pressure. And 
in Parliament itself the exigencies of service were so 
aggravated and their fulfilment was so embittered, that 
the men who were the very leaven of the whole Parlia- 
mentary lump—the men with no private axes to grind and 
no definite expectations to realise—retired in disgust into 
private life. In their room a new type of politician was 
developed—a type in which self-interest took the place of 
public spirit, cunning the place of conviction, and effrontery 
the place of authority and worth. For this type the most 
compendious label to be found is ‘Counter-Jumper,’ which 
means a man without the dignity of manhood. He is a 
person who mentally, morally, and materially has arrived 
by a short cut and has missed the wholesome discipline of 
the journey. He and all that is his smack of the cheap, 
machine-made imitation brought out to meet a sudden 
demand of the market for the genuine article—an impu- 
dent copy of mere externals, with none of the essential 
qualities. 

In the dust and heat of conflict, when the vision and 
judgment of men are obscured, the Counter-Jumper passes 
muster easily enough, and his very defects are sources of 
strength to him. Not only has he no nice sense of honour- 
able obligation, but he is released from all the restraints 
of good taste and good feeling; and his abounding and 
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impenetrable self-conceit, while it blinds him to his limita. 
tions, inspires the ‘ smartness’ which is at once his greatest 
pride and his greatest recommendation to popular favour, 
His mental equipment is usually such as is supplied by an 
elementary education, the discussions of a mutual improve. 
ment society, and the training of a provincial attorney’s 
office. He knows just enough to be familiar with the 
stock phrases and arguments of a question, and he is clever 
enough to be able to reel them off with the intolerable 
fluency of those who are unaccustomed to the processes of 
thought. This accomplishment has an immense platform 
value, and it can often be reckoned on to subdue the 
House of Commons itself, where, however, it operates, not 
through the admiration, but through the terrors of men 
Of matters of national and Imperial interest the Counter. 
Jumper knows nothing and cares less, except so far as they 
can be made to subserve his own personal advantage. The 
only question on which it is worth his while to be more 
than superficially informed is some parish-pump contro- 
versy, or sectional grievance among his own constituents, 
To make such a subject his own exalts him locally, and 
provides him with a standing excuse for imposing himself 
upon the attention of the House of Commons. 

The Counter-Jumper has another great advantage in 
the struggle for existence. The very narrowness of his 
nature gives concentration to his energies, which are 
directed exclusively to one end, and that is, to get on. 
Always and whole-heartedly ‘on the make,’ the methods 
and conditions of Parliamentary procedure are particularly 
congenial to him, for they afford him daily and hourly 
opportunities of asserting himself. Except to those who pay 
his election expenses, he owns no obligations to any one 
but himself. Loyalty, deference, gratitude, are, to him, 
mere names. But for his own selfish interests no sacrifice 
is too great. He has all the mean virtues—living frugally 
and blamelessly, avoiding the smoking-room and the bar, 
and abstaining even from the common amenities of life, 
unless, indeed, the political dinners of the National Liberal 
Club can be placed in that category. And, of course, he 
is indefatigable in his attendance at the House. He is 
always the first to arrive, and the last reluctant figure to 
depart. In fact, the only thing that troubles him is that 
Parliament does not sit all the year round. He grudges 
the enforced leisure of the Recess, when he is no longer 
able to crowd the Order-paper with questions to Ministers, 
amendments to Bills, notices of motion, and reductions to 
the Estimates; when his ears are no longer gratified by 
the protesting groans and cries of ‘’vide’ which greet his 
incessant uprisings; and when his eyes are no longet 
gladdened by the sight of his own name in the newspapers. 
To be perfectly sure of that last satisfaction, the Counter 
Jumper always makes a point of standing between the 
House and its desire. If ever there is a particularly 
general wish to end speedily a wearisome debate, 4 
unpleasant incident, or a too-prolonged sitting, our friend, 
the Counter-Jumper, can be depended on to interpos 
with irrelevant loquacity, and to persist until he has pro 
voked something in the nature of a scene, to which the 
papers are always sure to give a flattering prominence 
And there is another reason why, the longer the sittings 
of the House, the more he loves them. The unaccustomed 
consequence which he enjoys as M.P. is unspeakably 
precious to his starved little soul. How he exults whet 
the traffic is stopped for him to cross the road on his way 
to or from Palace Yard! How he delights to tread the 
halls and corridors where policemen touch their hats as he 
passes, where uniformed messengers are deferential, and 
where awe-stricken strangers are bid to stand aside from 
his path! Monstrari digito is even dearer to him than to 
be addressed habitually as ‘ the honourable gentleman. 
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The coming of the Counter-Jumper has resulted in the 
creation of a new party in the House of Commons; and it 
isa party that is unique in one respect, being not of a 
cause but of character. It is exciusive without a policy, 
coherent without organisation, and active without a leader, 
The members of it are bound together by their common 
deficiencies more closely than any common objects could 
bind them. And indeed, it is only when they have a 
common and immediate object, that the members of the 
party are disunited. Let there be some little piece of 
patronage or preferment agoing, and the Counter-Jumper 
party, like a pack of hounds when the fox is to be broken 
up, are all yelping and leaping over each other in their 
efforts to secure the long-pursued quarry. Though un- 
amenable to most of the influences to which the private 
member must respond, the individual Counter-Jumper 
might yet be ignored, shouted down or severely suppressed 
in one of the many ways by which the House is wont to 
protect itself. But such methods are futile with the 
Counter-Jumper party collectively ; and the consequence 
is that they become perhaps the most formidable factor 
with which any Leader of the House hastodeal. But the 
Counter-Jumper is a gregarious animal for another reason ; 
and this is the one drop of bitterness in his overflowing 
cup. He learns that somehow the countenance and 
support of his fellows are needful to him. In spite of his 
smartness and success and general self-complaisance ; in 
spite of the frock-coat and silk hat which he always wears 
to give the world assurance of a gentleman ; he is occasion- 
ally made to feel that there is a nameless, indefinable 
something, which he possesses not, cannot by any means 
acquire, and by defect of which he is not as other men are. 
He asks himself what this is. Did he not win a seat from 
a county magnate’ Did he not address the House three 
times on the very first day that he entered it? Has he 
not provoked the Leader of the House to an attack upon 
him personally? Has he not been twice suspended for 
disrespect to the Chair? And are all these achievements to 
be as nothing more than tinkling cymbals and sounding 
brass, because he lacks something which even the humblest 
working-men’s representative possesses? That thought is 
especially galling to him, for our Counter-Jumper heartily 
despises the labour members, who misplace their aspirates, 
wear felt-hats, and never grace their allocutions with little 
tags of Jawyer’s Latin. His refuge from this chafing sense 
of disability is in a closer association with his fellows. But 
even there, in the midst of his kind, the haunting con- 
sciousness follows him ; and some time or other it is borne 
in upon him that he is the guest at the feast who has not 
the wedding-garment, and that for him, after all, is the 
inheritance of the outer darkness for ever. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
XI.— WIMBLEDON 


] OYAL Wimbledon Golf Club is a fair and honourable 

title, yet is not the name of the original society 
of golfers that pursued their pastime at Wimbledon. Long 
before any reasonable person thought of starting to play 
golf from the Wimbledon end of the common members of 
the London Scottish Volunteers used to issue out of a 
house of iron at the Putney side and play the eighteen- 
hole course from that starting-point. They do so still, 
though the London Scottish Volunteers no longer put the 
Wimbledon golfer off his putt by the startling crack of 
their rifles. Their rifle practice has been relegated to 


another place, but men red-coated still issue thrice a 
week from the house of iron, of which they seem to have 
exclusive possession. These men of the older institution are 
members of the London Scottish Golf Club. The members 
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of the Royal Wimbledon Club, which has seceded to a 
more picturesque and commodious house on the Wim- 
bledon side, start out from thence, red-coated also, and at 
the seventh hole, which is at the door of the house of 
iron, sandwich themselves in between the matches of the 
men of the iron age. The process is achieved without 
the shedding of blood, if not without the mumbling of 
curses, for doubtless it is a bore, though an inevitable one. 
It occurs, however, but thrice in seven days, for to these 
narrow limits is the golfer’s working week at Wimbledon 
restricted. There is hope that this restriction will be 
removed in the interest of the majority and the most 
highly civilised of the public—that is to say, in the 
interest of the golfers. The London Scotsmen seem 
indifferently satisfied with their lodgment and propose to 
move within the precincts of enclosed ground round about 
the windmill, where they will still be able to exist, as of 
old, a thorn in the side of the Wimbledonian golfers. 

And now a point arises which the writer trembles to 
face, so invidious is the selection of either horn of the 
dilemma. Shall we start from the Wimbledon or the 
Putney end? Let us select the former starting-point, 
since the latter is liable to alteration, with the change of 
the London Scotsmen’s house. You will need a little 
approach stroke after your drive to put you on the first 
green. Do not top the tee shot, or a plantation of jungle 
growth will catch you. Over that, you may be anywhere, 
and should hole easily in four. The second hole is more 
than merely good in five. ‘Il'wo full shots and a stout iron 
shot may reach it, but opportunities of calamity abound by 
the way, and on Wimbledon one is sometimes known to 
have a bad lie even in the middle course. ‘This second is 
a fine hole. The approach, over a whinny bank, is excel- 
lent; and it may be said at once that all the putting- 
greens of Wimbledon are good for inland greens. The 
third is the first race-course hole, but the whins are not 
what they were, and fairly straight driving may give you a 
four. The next is well done in four again, with nothing 
to carry either for first shot or second, but with a green 
sloping towards the ravine, and vexatious heathery ground 
to approach over. Then comes a single-shot hole over the 
ravine. It should bea three, but seldom is, and a top 
into the ravine may make its score thirty-three. Two 
really good shots may perhaps reach the fifth green, lying 
under the windmill’s sails, but you are more apt to be in the 
road short of the hole, or even short of that. Then your 
approach, played to be well over the road, is apt to run 
into the hedge beyond, and altogether you may accept a 
five for the hole quite gratefully. Thence over a ravine 
from the tee, and a second full shot may put you somewhere 
near the green of the seventh hole and the house of iron. 
There you turn and, with your head set for Wimbledon 
again, should reach the green of the eighth hole comfort- 
ably enough in two, It is on the edge of the ravine which 
you crossed going to the seventh. 
that ravine again, and with an iron approach are on the 
green—like a switch-back in miniature—of the ninth hole, 
ard have played half the round. Just below the windmill 
enclosure, and between it and the birch trees, lies the green 
of the tenth hole which a long tee-shot will almost reach. 
An iron approach at the end of your tee-shot will be 
needed to take you home at the eleventh, which is not a 
bad hole in four, though it is innocent of hazards, on 
account of its sloping green. The twelfth and thirteenth 
are new holes, laid out to avoid the crossing incidental to 
the old order. The first is over a ravine, which the tee- 
shot should easily carry, and a short pitch will then reach 
the hole. The thirteenth presents alternative modes 
of approach ; a long tee-shot directly on the hole will carry 
a fenced plantation, but scarcely, except with a following 


And now you go over 
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wind, can carry scattered whins beyond. It is possible to 
take this chance, or again feasible to play to the right in 
a narrow space between the enclosure and the whins, or, 
yet again, to play short of the enclosure and over with 
the second. No style of approach is much amiss which 
makes a four of the hole. The fourteenth is the second 
race-course hole, parallel to the outgoing one, and shorter, 
but fully as tricky. Though only a drive and a short 
approach, it is very well done in four. Four is good for 
the next, too, though its length is similar, for the green 
lies just beyond the steep bank of a plateau. A drive and 
strongish half shot will reach the sixteenth, and again a four 
is good, for the green is well guarded. ‘The seventeenth is 
a cleek or iron shot, and should be holed in three, and 
four should be an easy figure for the last, where a drive 
and short approach will take you home. 

It has been indicated that stamping out of whins has 
made the course easier. Against this it should be said 
that lately many patches of whin have been enclosed, and 
the pena!ty to the errant golfer who enters them is ‘lift 
and drop, with loss of stroke.’ Taylor, lately come into 
residence there, has holed the round in seventy-one, the 
record. 

Through the greens the lies are villainous, but the 
greens themselves are remarkably good. There is an 
interest, too, about almost every hole; and the common 
has merits of beauty and freshness that cannot be matched 
within the same radius of Charing Cross. On a fine day 
the view is scarcely t> be rivalled, and the whins, the 
bracken and the birch-clad ravines make up a scene that 
seems to have been stolen out of some Highland glen. 
Save for the blue haze—the suburban effect of London 
smoke—lying on the lower levels of Surrey and Middlesex, 
it would be scarcely possible to believe that one was 
within sight of London town. 

Wimbledon Common deserves a high place in the annals 
of southern golf, for it ranks with Manchester (the old 
Manchester Club’s course), Westward Ho! and Hoylake, 
among the places where golt was first played in England 
—always with the exception of the time-honoured Black- 
heath. A year or two ago the wind rudely blew down the 
old windmill, which had gone somewhat ‘loose in the 
glue, and to the eternal honour of the Common Con- 
servators they estimated the value of its picturesque effect 
and replaced it by another which, though grinding 
nothing, remains a feature that we should sadly miss. 

Horace Hurcuinson, 


SMEDDUM 


PJNHERE are some words that say as plainly as possible 

that they can’t help it. They are dumpy, expression- 
less, stodgy words with a fair and square meaning of their 
own, which they are never allowed to utter. Detected 
afar off as they come lumbering along with heavy gait, 
they are at once told to stand aside. They are good 
enough for colloquial use by homely men and women ; but 
you don’t meet with them on the printed page. There 
they would look as much out of place as a rustic ia his 
best clothes at a banquet of princes. Of course they are 
full of good stuff; you can see that they are bursting with 
it. But their doom is to be always capable of use and yet 
ignored ; always in time, and yet left behind; always in 
the right place at the right moment, and yet thrust aside 
to make room for others of more showy but less solid 
They have no style about them. If you want 
a dead lift out of a soft place they will [be at your elbow 
in a moment, and then you will probably make use 
of them without a word of thanks. But when you are 


material. 


doing your best to look smart, you cut the honest 
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fellows dead and laugh at their gaping countenances, 
There is nothing shoddy about them, but they will look so 
dull and expressionless. ‘here they stand gazing at you 
like so many ungainly marionettes with beautiful souls 
locked up within their wooden bosoms. Now at a first 
glance you would possibly imagine that ‘Smeddum’ was 
one of those unfortunates. With extreme difference there 
often goes a superficial similarity. A second glance will 
dispel the illusion. ‘Smeddum’ is not dumpy, expression- 
less, stodgy; but, on the contrary brisk, alert, eager, 
Either to hear or see, it acts on you like a tonic. There 
are infinite possibilities in ‘Smeddum,’ but to be known it 
It is not one of those words which can be 
You can imagine yourself so pleased 
in this 


must be tried. 
used on hearsay. 
with the wonderful collocation of consonants 
powerful word that in a moment of excitement you 
might exclaim, ‘Well, I am Smeddaum,’ without having 
the slightest idea what you had committed yourself to. 
Or you might find yourself crying out, ‘It is Smeddum, 
when some political orator has exactly expressed 
your sentiments. There would be no doubt as to what 
you meant, but as to what you had said there might sub- 
sequently arise much self-examination and_ trepidation. 
‘Smeddum’ is not a word to be lightly used, but when 
you have unlocked its secret you will treasure it like some 
precious stone. What is‘Smeddum’? You have an in- 
stinct that it is something metaphysical. What could 
spiritualists not do with such a word? But the Scots are 
not spiritualists, and, of course, ‘Smeddum’ is a Scottish 
No person since the world began surely had ever 
any doubt on that point. Consequently there is no exact 
English equivalent for it. There never was or is, for any- 
thing peculiarly Scottish, except it be a Scottish bank note, 
the equivalent being gold. You may, therefore, take it 
that it expresses something peculiar to the Scottish cha- 
racter. This admission opens up a wide and fruitful sub- 
ject for discussion. That there is something peculiarly 
Scottish in the Scottish character is a commonplace. You 
knew there was ; but could you put your finger exactly on 
the spot? You lacked the word, the right word, the only 
It is ‘ Smeddum.,’ 


word. 


word. 

What then is ‘Smeddum?’ [tis not grit, nor gumption, 
nor even rummlegumption ; neither is it paukiness, dour- 
ness, nor Fifishness. It is simply plain ‘Smeddum,’ and 
there is no other word for it in Scotch or English, It is 
said that once on a time two Scotchmen quarrelled over a 
very small matter, and a bitter quarrel it was. ‘They were 
both dour men, with plenty grit and gumption and pauki- 
ness, and consequently the quarrel lasted a very long time. 
But in the end one of them was momentarily worsted in 
argument or perhaps in something more material, and 
with a wrinkled brow and firm-set mouth he betook him- 
self to the village lawyer to whom he stated his case. ‘The 
lawyer advised him to let the matter drop, pointing out 
that litigation was an expensive amusement. ‘I tell ye, 
man,’ was the indomitable Scot’s reply, ‘I'll hae the law 
on him, though it cost me half a crown.’ Surely that was 
‘Smeddum.’ What else could it be? There was Smed- 
dum, too, in the tailor, who, after taking a fortnight to 
finish a waistcoat, sprang to his feet with the exclamation, 
‘What’ll I flee tae next?’ Now you begin to see what 
‘Smeddum’ is. It is a quality of soul, an attribute of 
greatness, a spiritual energy that ignores facts and would 
compel others to ignore them too. Surely it is ‘ Smeddum’ 
that has contributed most to Scotland's glory and her sovs 
advancement in the world. 

But apart from the material advantages, there must be 
much spiritual satisfaction derived from the possession of 
‘Smeddum.’ When you are in a tight place whence there 
seems no escape with the least remnant of self-respect 
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what a comfort to know that you have Smeddum. What 
a valuable asset to begin the world upon afresh. Or 
suppose that you are electing men to represent you at the 
Parish Council, what a relief to know that your man has 
Smeddum. There is an election going on just now in the 
far north, according to the newspapers, and one of the 
candidates has been described as the man who has grit, 
Smeddum, and rummlegumption. What an ideal Par- 
liamentarian! But what matter whether he has grit or the 
other thing so long as he has Smeddum? Should he be 
returned to Parliament what satisfaction his constituents 
would have in being represented by a man with Smeddum! 
As for his opponents it would be ludicrous were it not 
pathetic to think what at any moment their case might 
be. A man with Smeddum has a way with him: that 
is all you can say. Men and women alike fail to with- 
stand him. You can see them fling up the sponge 
as soon as his eye has fallen on them. If they 
are stupid enough to fight, well—it may take a little 
longer: that is all. Smeddum is irresistible. Therefore 
it is invaluable in every walk of life. Think of Bruce, 
Wallace, Knox, Burns, and all other famous Scots, of 
whom you shall not cease to hear so long as Edinburgh 
Castle stands upon a rock, which, by the way, it does by 
virtue of Smeddum alone. What was the secret of their 
success? The answer is too obvious to be repeated. 
But, you may say, if Smeddum is something peculiarly 
Scottish, how is it that other men have been equally great 
without it? But there you exaggerate. ‘There have been 
other men nearly as a great, but surely not equally great. 
The difference is entirely due to Smeddum. Therefore 
Smeddum ought to be a word held in honour not only in 
Scotland but wherever Scotsmen are to be found, which is 
certainly not less than everywhere. Yet you will hear 
people laugh at Smeppum! 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN 


MPXHE subject of this essay is not women but Woman; 

and the education of which it treats has nothing to 
do with Girton, or the ‘sex problem,’ save in so far as that 
problem considers the training of a sex. Woman’s education 
begins in the nursery, when she is taught not to roll on 
the ground and kick her leg:, though her brothers do so 
unadmonished, Man, says the philosopher, is most himself 
when he is playing, and woman by consequence is most 
woman in her amusements. It follows that the end of 
education is to learn how to amuse oneself rightly, and 
Woman’s training is fairly set on foot, as soon as she, find- 
ing herself an unparticipating spectator of male diversions, 
discovers or acquires pastimes of her own, The mother in 
Woman is older even than the coquette ; she hugs her doll 
with an impassioned tenderness—-such as no boy expends 
upon his most cherished tin soldier —long before she 
becomes solicitous about the colour of its sash. It is true 
her own sash is even a more serious affair and earlier 
insisted on. The next great step is when she comes down- 
stairs to the drawing-room and begins to try the effect of 
her eyes—callow lightnings—upon casual visitors, It is 
not an age before she notices that gentlemen will pet her 
and give her chocolates, whereas, for her brothers they 
most frequently express affection by a not unfriendly 
smack. At this point her education is generally arrested. 
She is sent to school. There was a wise Greek who 
asserted, with emphatic details, that the worst thing for 
Woman was the society of her own sex. At all events, to 
school she goes frank and fearless, and returns giggling and 
abashed. As to what she has been learning, there is not a 
great deal to say; except that she has learnt nothing in 
the way of literature, unless by the constant denial of them 
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she may have contracted a taste for books. If she has 
learnt to read in one or two foreign languages, it is likely 
to be her most valuable acquisition, Now, however, she 
has done with pedagogues and she begins to educate her- 
self; to learn her mélier de femme. ‘The first business of 
every young woman, as it is the first business of every 
young man, when escaped from restraint, is to experiment 
on life; to find out her own powers and the power of 
others. There is a great deal of learning in all kinds to 
be got out of books, but the only criterion of true and false 
learning is its applicability to life; and how is Woman to 
learn that, or even to learn the elementary truth that 
what is true for one is not true for another, if she neglect 
the business of living? Youth is the time for reading, 
but books are only for the spare time of youth when there 
is nothing doing. 

This is true for both sexes, but particularly for Woman, 
since the chief virtue of her brain lies in observation 
rather than construction. Which is the better company 
either for men or women—a woman who has seen and en- 
joyed, who has broken hearts and been alittle heart-broken 
herself, or one who has put all the energies of her nature 
into assimilating print? The two educations do not ex- 
clude each other; knowledge of life is not complete 
without the knowledge of books, since books furnish for 
comparison with the single first-hand experience of life 
innuinerable other wider and deeper experiences. But it 
is more important to have a vivid first-hand knowledge 
than any amount of second-hand erudition; a woman’s 
head is not necessarily empty because she does not fill it 
out of books. Take, for example, the agreeable and 
highly instructive incident of falling ia love, which throws 
so much light on literature. 
book for bookworms. 


Romeo and Juliel is not a 
It will not be denied that no man 
can have a well-balanced mind who has not fallen in love 
—let us be moderate—twice or thrice: and for a woman’s 
education it is necessary that she should make some one 
else fall in love with her at least an equal number of 
times: possibly also a little colour of reciprocation does 
no harm. The power of falling in love repeatedly is no 
doubt a gift and so is that of being fallen in love with, to 
use an ungraceful phrase for a most gracious attribute ; but 
like all gifts they need to be cultivated, and gifts very 
seldom come when they are not claimed and expected. 
Many women are in a small way irresistible, just because 
they assume that every man whom they converse with is 
dying to fall at their feet; and a girl who has been en- 
gaged once (especially if it was she who broke off the 
engagement) seldom fails to get engaged again if she 
wants to. In short, here as everywhere else, mastery 
comes from the confident consciousness of power rather 
Man is fond of talking to 
these conquering women about their experiences of his 


than from the power itself. 


sex, Lions, one may imagine, would delight to converse 
with a lion-tamer, each lion cherishing a hope that he, 
more fortunate than his fellows, might in the end subdue 
this subjugator. 

Woman’s experience, speaking generally, is after man’s 
experience the most interesting subject for man; and it 
has a special tantalising charm, because he cannot test for 
himself the records of it by living. The woman therefore 
whom a man most desires to learn from—the best educated 
woman to his mind—is the one who can tell him most 
about woman’s life and her outlook on the world. All 
authorities are agreed that the ideal woman is married—as 
to men they differ, though probably for man also marriage 
is a desirable discipline. Marriage, then, is the next step 
after courtship: a step out of youth, irresponsibility, and 
experimentation at large. To the married woman 
experiences come rapidly enough without her courting 
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them by experiments, and she is swiftly indoctrinated with 
the ironic teachings of existence. Most people enter on 
the married state with a whole baggage-train of good 
resolutions, but man’s are vague and perhaps shadowy, 
which vanish easily without his noticing their disappear- 
ance: woman’s generally are more detailed and practical. 
The woman with good resolutions always determines to pay 
money for everything ; but in this as in other matters she 
conforms. In non-essentials, at all events, the lower 
standard—it is not always Man’s—invariably prevails: 
and in the greater matters Woman learns in marriage a 
large and wise tolerance which not all the book-learning 
in Christendom, nor all the lore of the Egyptians, will 
teach. As for the lessons of maternity, they are too 
beautiful and too solemn to be lightly spoken of: that is 
the great sanctity of human existence, and the strongest 
proof of Rome’s wisdom is that this celibate Church has 
strengthened its hold upon the heart by all the associations 
of motherhood. Motherhood craves occasions for self- 
sacrifice ; after that comes age, which, for woman, is an 
early teacher of resignation. Man continues in the battle 
till the going down of the sun; Woman’s work is over a 
little after noonday when her children are grown-up: and 
if she has learnt her lesson, she knows how to live peace- 
fully and shed peace about her. How much of these broad 
outlines is any possible alteration of life’s conditions going 
to reform or remodel? Woman’s education, like man’s, is 
to develop her own power and in the using it to recognise 
its limitations. Women fancy that the complexion of the 
world is changing because they ride bicycles. Certainly 
they are more and more joining Man as his playfellows 
and very good it is for both of them; but as for the ery 
about masculine women and emancipation, a hundred years 
ago the poet Jerningham was shocked becau:e his charm- 
ing niece learnt to ride very beautifnlly ; yet, a hundred 
years before that again Mr. Pepys set down a delighted 
commentary upon the pretty young ladies who accompanied 
the Court on its progress dressed like men. At one time, 
Woman is too much inclined to insist upon her limitations 
as compared with Man ; to emphasise unduly the difference 
between the sexes, as she did in Miss Austin’s day ; at 
another, as perhaps at present, she may fail in recognising 
them; the pendulum swings in a sort of compensating 
balance. But her distinctive powers and her special dis- 
abilities, Woman has always wit enough to recognise, if she 
attend such lessons as are taught in the great school of 
life. It is of those who neglect Life’s teaching, of the 
exceptions, who follow a morbid heresy in some abortive 
sect, that Musset’s verses are written : 

Elle est morte et n’a point vécu, 

Elle faisait semblant de vivre ; 

De ses mains est tombé le livre 

Dans lequel elle n’a rien lu, 


THE SHEARER O°’ THE FLEECE 
A SCENE OF PASTORAL LIFE 


FENHE range of hills to the northward wall in the Red 
House Farm, coombing it up as though it were a 
tender offspring and must be sheltered from the wind. 
The red-peaked building was already sheltered from the 
sun, At a distance the peaks only were visible; red 
cones peeping out from a mass of varied greens. It was 


as though the house, like a sensitive maid, was not 
altogether pleased with its appearance and therefore hid 
what beauty it had in the depth of greenwood. 

It was entirely enveloped in leaves; trees grew right 
over its roof. 

From the outside it was vain to try and see the form of 
Only from the 


architecture in which the house was built. 
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farmyard itself could this be seen. Looking at the fabric 
from the outside was like looking through a trellis work : 
here and there only could be seen a bit of picturesque 
building. 

All human life seemed dead there as I viewed the farm 
from the stile which marked the boundary and separated 
the Comyn Farm from the Red House. Noi a living thing 
in the shape of man, woman, or child, could be seen in all 
the wide expanse of northward scenery. Yet the oats in 
the adjoining Home Close were ripe for the sickle. 

Quietude is the characteristic of the Red House Farm. 

At no hour of the day and at no season of the year can it 
be said to be lively. Occasionally the voice of the farmer 
can be heard in the land, complaining in loud tones of the 
‘contrary seasons,’ and of the ruination they are bringing 
him to. But these are only like far-off echoes spoken 
from the belt of highland into which they die, and all is 
silence again. 

That farm is like the poor relatien of the Comyn Farm, its 
next door neighbour. Only the smallest portion is culti- 
vated. Nowhere are seen the evidences of wealth, enter- 
prise, and activity that are observable in the farm over 
which Urbane Holt is shepherd. 

For upwards of a decade it has worn the garments of 
indigence, and now as the years go forward it seems to 
grow more and more poverty-stricken. The hedges are 
broken, the trees are untrimmed, the clasps of the gates 
are, in many instances, pulled off. The few cows and 
sheep there are on the pastures move slowly about as 
melancholy as the faim itself—as the farmer and the 
shepherd. 

But poverty is picturesque, so there are more signs of 
natural attraction on the Red House than on the Comyn 
Farm. 

The latter is too spick and span. Nature is put to 
school there. She is not permitted to have her own way, 
to grow as she pleases, to do just as she likes. There she 
is in the position of the modern young maid who is 
chaperoned daily and nightly and simply writhes under the 
infliction. 

At the Red House Farm she is never schooled. She is 
allowed, like a true child of Nature, to run where she 
listeth. Her hedges are as she grows them. Her trees 
are her own trees; they are not trimmed to resemble as 
much as possible the trees of a Noah’s Ark. 

True, she sometimes runs a little wild, as even Nature 
will when left entirely to herself. But her very wildness 
has a fascination far more charming than the tameness of 
a schooled being. And the lethargy of the Red House is 
all in her favour. She loves its silence and its man-less 
fields and meadows. 

When I left the boundary stile and walked towards the 
ash-strewn pathway, I could hear no sound but the lively 
cooing of the proud white fantails upon the red _ peaks. 
Neither could | see a man. There was the rickyard on the 
south of the buildings, paled off from the Home Close 
with iron hurdles, looking bright, warm, and comfortable 
as the sun gleamed down upon it and the two yet 
unthatched ricks; but there was no human soul there. 
The only occupants of the floor of the rickyard just then 
were three grey geese and a gander being fattened for the 
Michaelmas feast. 

Sometimes I had found Amos upon the top rung of & 
ladder ‘thatching a rick, for he was a clever hand # 
thatching and had won prizes for it at the agricultural 
shows. But he was not there now. As I turned the 
corner of the black pathway and looked over the privet 
hedges for a sight of the pyramidal cap of the shepherd, 
the absence of his familiar figure was a disappointment 
me; for in lonely and sequestered regions it is alway’ 
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leasant to see a well-known face smiling at you and to 
hear a well-known voice wishing you ‘ good morrow.’ 

Just as I was wondering whether Shepherd Oats was 
sheep-washing in the shallows of the river in the Rung 
Hill Meadow or completing his shearing in the field behind 
the farm house, a strange, hovering, half-musical sort of 
noise came to my ears like the buzzing of a beetle in the 
twilight. 

I listened and to me the sound seemed to come from the 
Home Close, just by the place where I stood, a thick hedge 
only dividing us, and appeared to rise from the ground. 

There were curious stories in circulation among the farm 
hands relating to that neighbourhood. One was that 
every now and then the wych elm on that farm, somewhat 
farther towards the northern hills than where I now was, 
opened its trunk in the daytime; and that a young maid 
instead of an old woman, sat in the hollow and sang songs 
to the sweetest tunes ‘as ever was.’ 

Now the voice that I heard issuing from the hedge 
bottom but a short way from where I stood, could not be 
the voice of the fairy of the wych elm simply because 
there was no wych elm at the spot and the voice was bass 
instead of soprano. I was, therefore, more interested than 
fearful, and more delighted than either when, as I drew 
softly nearer, the sound shaped itself into words which | 


well knew as composing a Warwickshire rural ballad of 


much popularity. 
It was Shepherd Oats singing ‘ Lobb’s Courtship.’ 


As Lobb among his cows one day. 
Was filling of their cribs with hay ; 
As he the hay to the cribs did carry 
It came into his head to marry. 


The singer stopped for a moment just then and I peered 
through a gap in the hedge. There was Amos Oats, the 
shepherd of the Red House Farm, the melancholy man as 
he was considered, bending down close to the ground, with 
a fleecy ewe between his legs, clipping its coat off! 

He had just taken the forelock off the ewe, and was 
half singing and half murmuring the ballad in his deep, 
rugged voice, as he proceeded with his work ; halting now 
and then when the shears did not act so well as they should 
have done. 

Says he, ‘ There’s little merry Nell, 

I think I like her very well, 

Though perhaps at me she'll scoff ; 
Besides—she lives a long way off.’ 
‘When roads are good and weather fine 
I’ll go an’ see her when I've time.’ 

He mused awhile and judged it better 
The courtship to begin by letter. 


‘ Hould still, my lass,’ he said to the ewe. 

It was her first shearing, and though, on the whole, 
she bore it pretty patiently, lying like a dead thing more 
than a living one at his feet, she at times kicked out vigor- 
ously—when the point of the shears happened to prick 
her. 

After these slight pauses, Amos continued his singing. 


When he a bit of paper found, 

(Twas neither long, nor square, nor round) 
It was the best that he could find, 

So on it thus he wrote his mind, 


‘Cum, cum,’ his voice sounded out again between the 
Singing. ‘'Thee knowest I wunna hurt thee. Thou wert 
my favourite eanlin’ out on all the lambs as I ever eaned, 
an’ I wanna hurt a hair on thy pretty yed. Be easy 
lass.’ 


‘Dear Nellie I make bold to send, 
To thee my love an’ am your friend ; 
If you can like a country man, 

I'll come_an’ see you_when I can,’ 
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Then he in haste this letter sent, 

Also two apples did present, 

Which Nell received and read the letter ; 
But she liked the apples better. 


He piused awhile to take breath and to straighten his 
back somewhat: for he was by no means a strong or a 
young man, and sheep-shearing, as those know who have 
had experience of it, is a hot and bick-aching branch of 
pastoral work. 

Wiping his top lip with the bick of his hand which 
held the shears, he went on again, with that peculiar 
swinging cadence familiar in the mouths of ancient men. 

When read she in the fire threw it, 

And never sent an answer to it ; 

Spring drew onand cuckoo sung : 

The roads were good, the days were long. 


The cows were all turned out to grass, 
And Lobb set off to see his lass— 


‘ Easy, easy, my darlin’,’ he said to the ewe. ‘ You be 


amost over it now.’ 
He oiled his shoes and combed his hair, 
Like one a-going to a Fair. 


His stick was bended like a bow, 

His handkerchief it made a show ; 
His hat stood like the pot-lid-round ; 
His coat was of the fustian browned— 
And so he went and Nell he found. 


‘A clip or two more, my lil pet,’ he crooned softly, ‘ an’ 
then ye are finished, an’ so is my song. Which I hope it 
hev pleased ye; bein’ as this be the first time as I’ve 
trolled it sin my poor gel cum to her endin’—worse luck 
for she, an’ me, an’ all on us.’ 

‘Dear Nellie, how dost do?’ says he, 
‘Oh! will you come along of me 

O’er yander, close to yander stile?’ 
‘Indeed,’ says Nell, ‘I can't awhile.’ 

So Nell steps in and shuts the door, 
And Lobb shogged off and said no more. 


The singing then ceased. It was the strangest thing I 
ever heard just at that point where the only musical effects 
usually heard were the screaming of the geese when 
frightened by some chance intruder, or the bleating of the 
penned sheep. 

The ture was a slow, catchy one, and as sung by the 
shepherd with his head sometimes elevated, at other times 
mufHled in the wool of the shearing ewe, it had a sort of 
hovering, swinging, and floating motion, most peculiar to 
the senses and quite fascinating to the ear that heard it. 

And could this engaging minstrel, this pastor.l songster, 
who by bis quaint and rugged expression of a rural story 
would hold an accomplished singer interested ; could this 
be Shepherd Oats, the wrinkled elderly rustic, whose form 
was like the bent and gnarled codlin in the orc ard of the 
Red House; could this be indeed the melancholy man of 
whom I had seen and heard so much? 

I moved from the bush where I had been standing and 
came to a gap in the hedge, fenced in by a wooden hurdle, 
and looked over. 

Yes, of a truth it was Shepherd Oats. 

He had just released the ewe, who ran bounding over 
the close looking particularly foolish without her coat and 
wondering, doubtless, what on earth made her feel so light. 
The shepherd rose from his knees and straightened out 
his long lean shanks, and looked after the shorn ewe with 
a smile breaking over his ragged, weather-worn features. 

He looked like a man just rising from his native bed. 
His legs were enveloped in sheep’s wool almost up to his 
knees. 

At that moment he turned and saw me leaning on the 
elm-wood hurdle. 
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‘Her canna mak it out,’ he said, a glance of kindly 
recognition darting through his slit-like eyes as he pulled 
his peaked cap closer over them to shade them from the 
sun. ‘Her’s bin laid up, an’ so her’s all lag wi’ the 
shearin’. Her’s the last on my lot; an’ not bein’ dusty 
hke, I wunna in a ‘urry to tek her coat off on her.’ 

The ewe ran with a gallop round the close, jumping up 
high in the air now and then in a state of much perplexity, 
bleating as she went. 

‘’Em do cut some queer capers at times—unaccountable 
queer, continued the shepherd. ‘This un seems more 
dubersome an’ illconvenient than reg’lar. But she'll raggle 
on. She'll get used to it afore blind man’s buff.’ 

‘Perhaps the ewe wanted a continuation of your song, 
Amos!’ I suggested. ‘I was quite interested in it.’ 

The shepherd’s face expanded into what was meant for 
a smile, but the moment afterwards all the wrinkles went 
back into their old places, and the old tired an1 sick-of- 
life aspect came over the whole countenance. It was as if 
my allusion to his song brought Shepherd Oats back again 
to his daily life and to painful memories, from which, for 
the moment, his singing had lifted him. 

‘I yent much at songsterin’ now,’ he said, sadly. ‘I'm 
tisiky here, you know,’ tapping his chest, ‘an’ hanna got 
the wind as I wunst had. I donna know what made me 
trip it out this marnin’, for I hanna trolled it now for ten 
year or thereabouts. ‘“Twere the unaccountable fine 
weather, a believe.’ 

He bent down and gathered up the fleece he had clipped 
from his favourite ewe. I believe it was to hide a tear, for, 
as I followed his action, the sun slanted into the corner of 
his eye and seemed to light up something which stood 
there, until it gleamed like a little round gem of living 
fire. 

Shepherd Oats there and then assumed his old form 
again —a tired, worn, wrinkled old man with a melancholy 
aspect from top to toe. Even his legs seemed singularly 
shrunken and quite out of sorts with the world, and yet, as 
far as possible, willing to carry out the duty expected 
from them. 

He nodded towards the shorn lamb which was now 
quietly browsing on the grass. 

‘Her’'ll soon forget as her’s lost her top-coat,’ he said, 
with another expansion of his visage which was meant for 
another smile. 

Then he picked up the ewe’s coat and rolled it into the 
form of a good sized rug. This he placed under his arm, 
and in the other hand carried his shears. A moment 
afterwards he sidled off, like a man utterly bone-weary, 
nodding his pyramidal cap to me by way of farewell. 

He was a pensive picture—the reverse side of the rural 
medal to the cheerful Abel of the neighbouring farm. 
But he was quite in keeping with his surroundings. He 
was part of the picturesque scene ; a growth out of it ; an 
actor in it; inseparable from it. Grey as the hills frown 
upon the coomb in winter—so was he. 

Poor Ainos! Wearyful shearer of sheep and thatcher 


of barns. Grorce Morey. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N° country of Europe perhaps shows a greater respect 
ae for anniversaries than England. These divide 
themselves naturally into three classes—the national, the 
public, and the domestic. The first finds its origin in 
victories such as Trafalgar and Waterloo, or historical 
episodes like the defence and relief of Lucknow—brilliant 
incidents which our later-date soldiers have doubtless both 
the will and power to reproduce if required. The second, 
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keeps in memory the appearance among us of certain his- 
torians, poets, discoverers, inventors, and other benefactors 
of mankind—celebrates too, it may be, the foundation of 
hospitals, colleges, or literary, scientific, or philanthropic in- 
stitutions which require renovation or support for con- 
tinuous existence. Anniversaries of the third class illustrate 
circumstances of family life recogaised throughout the 
civilised world, and include birthdays and wedding-days— 
things increasing in proportion to the increase of popula. 
tion and varying in importance from the addition of an 
infant member to the humble cottage circle to the golden 
wedding of a duke and duchess. 

The anniversary to which I would now call attention 
has to do with two of the above-named classes. While 
thoroughly national in its character, it is also quite philan- 
thropic in its object. It recalls an act of disinterested and 
fearless devotion, on a par with that related of Marcus 
Curtius in Roman annals; and it asks at the same time, 
in memoriam, that practical sympathy with human needs 
which it was the characteristic of the doer to show, when 
living and moving among his fellow-men. ‘The tragic 
story of Charles Gordon is too well known to warrant repe- 
tition here even in bare outline. If insufficient regard to 
the personal danger involved—due to an erroneous esti- 
mate of the political situation—be the sole charge brought 
against those who controlled his mission to Khartoum, 
acceptance on his part of the mandate supplies a noble 
example of adherence to duty which, in the abstract and 
apart from all other considerations, reflects honour and 
credit on the country and service to which he belonged. 
But there is no necessity, at this hour, to revert to an irre- 
vocable past. The wiser and fitter course is, clearly, to 
render its record less painful by making it the foundation 
of as much practical good as possible. Many per-ons find 
solace for the loss of a friend in strewing and re-strewing 
his grave with flowers; but there is something of satisfac- 
tion also in keeping alive the memory of the departed by 
working what would have been his own work had he con- 
tinued to live, and follow the bent of his own aspirations. 

As stated in the printed Reports of the Instit ation issued 
from the London Office, No. 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., 
the Gordon Boys’ Home, has been established as a National 
Memorial to General Gordon, for the reception, maintenance 
and training of destitute boys of ages from fourteen to 
eighteen. It is situated centrally between Woking, Bagshot 
and Sunningdale, in an open healthy plain, and has been 
doing valuable work for some ten years. Provision has been 
made for the accommodation of two hundred and forty boys. 
Rescued from the evils of poverty and vice, they are edu- 
cated, trained in military exercises, gymnastics and useful 
trades. Religious instruction receives the most careful 
consideration and attention. A chapel has been attached 
to the Home; for the erection of which Her Majesty 
graciously gave the proceeds derived from the sale of her 
letter to the nation, and the Princess of Wales a moiety 
of the sum derived from the sale of Canon Fleming's 
sermon preached at Sandringham in January 1892. It 
is dedicated to the use of the Church of England and 
to the memory of H.R.H the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. 

It has been the practice to preach a ‘Gordon Memoria!’ 
Sermon every year on the Sunday nearest to January 20, 
the date of that gallant soldier’s death at Khartoum. The 
collections are always given to increase the Funds of the 
Home. This year, the sermon will be preached in 
Westminster Abbey at the afternoon service to-morrow, 
Sunday January 24, by the Reverend Canon Eyton; and 
it is hoped that Gordon’s admirers, who are in London, will 
by their attendance and contributions show that the 
occasion is appreciated, 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


PP\HANKS to the enterprise and taste of the Editor of 

the Academy, we now know (with other things) 
what two books of 1896 most ‘pleased and interested ’ 
the Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, Mr. John 
Porter (of Kingsclere), the manageress of the Britannia 
Theatre, Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, and Mr. Paul Cinquevalli. 
Incidentally, sorae distinguished writers have (under the 
same editor's auspices) been good enough to favour us 
with instructive bits of autobiography. We already knew 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer reads nothing which does not 
bear directly on his own literary work. Now we know that 
in 1896 Mr. M. D. Conway paid no ‘ critical attention’ to 
anything which had not to do with the life and writings 
of Thomas Paine. Mr. H. G. Wells was ‘impressed’ by 
certain books, but says that ‘heaven only knows which 
impressed him most.’ Mr. J. F. Nesbit (editor of the 
Morning and dramatic critic of the Times) ‘was not able 
to read any English books’ in 1896, but he has ‘a passing 
craze’ for Spanish literature. Mr. Sydney Grundy is ‘ in- 
terested only in more or less technical works, being of 
opinion that all other books are contained in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, and that “ much study is a weariness of the 
flesh.” Mr. Grant Allen is ‘ not a great reader of general 
literature,’ and the editor of the Clarion is ‘usually too 
busy or tired to read anything but tales and verses.’ Who 
shall say that the ‘weekly review of literature’ which 
drew forth these important confidences is not worthily 
fulfilling its duties as a literary guide ? 

One may be very well known in one of the ‘worlds’ 
into which London is broken up, and yet very little known 
in any other. It is clear that to T’he Publishers’ Circular 
Mr. A. R Ropes (‘ Adrian Ross’) is more familiar in his 
character of scholar and authority on history than in his 
other character of writer for the theatre. Referring to 
the fact that Mr. Ropes has just edited About’s Le Roi des 
Montagnes for the Cambridge University Press, the Circular 
goes on to say: ‘He is known, we believe, in theatrical 
circles as the author of several clever lyrics’ [the italics 
are mine] ‘which have contributed materially to the 
success of some recent pieces on the stage.’ ‘Several’ 
clever lyrics! The word will amuse Mr. Ropes, who, if | 
am not mistaken, has written the entire libretto of at 
least two ‘musical comedie:,’ and all the lyrics for at 
least three others. He is a very industrious lyrist, and is 
constantly being called upon to turn out more and more 
of his usually clever verses. His first work for the stage 
was, I believe, the ‘book’ of a comic opera produced some 
years ago at the Vaudeville; on that occasion, | think, 
both he and the composer came before the public pseu- 
donymously, and the opera itself is forgotten by most 
playgoers, as, I fear, it deserved to be. 

By the way, an edition of Le Roi des Montaganes, ‘ with 
notes and explanations, was published in England some 
ten years since. An English translation of it, under the 
title of The Brigands, or the King of the Mountains, appeared 
still farther back—about fifteen years ago. Mr. Ropes is 
no doubt aware that About’s romance was made the 
foundation of a play by Tom Taylor called The Brigand and 
his Banker, which was brought out at the Lyceum in 1860 
with a cast including Madame Celeste, Mrs. Keeley, and 
George Vining. 

Mr. H. S, Nicholls has produced a very pretty edition of 
Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe ; but I ama little surprised that 
he has started his ‘Fin de Siécle Library’ with a work of 
which there have been two English versions at least during 
the last six or seven years. It is only three or four 
years since a translation was issued with illustrations by 


- Messrs, Shannon and Ricketts, No longer ago than 1890 
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Mr. Vizetelly reproduced, with illustratiens, Day’s old 
version of Amyot’s French text. Previous to that date the 
most accessible translation of the work was that of R. 
Smith—The Amours of Daphnis and Chloe—published by 
Bohn in ’48. Going still farther back we come to the 
version—‘a pastoral novel’ it was called—by C. V. Le Grice. 
In the eighteenth century came The Pastoral Amours of 
Daphnis and Chloe,‘ adorned with cutts’; and it is rather 
diverting to recall that the translation issued in 1057 
was announced as ‘a most sweet and pleasant pastorall 
romance for young ladies.’ Now, I am not sure that, for 
all its sweetness and pleasantness, Daphnis and Chloe is 
precisely the sort of work we should place before the 
young ladies even of to-day. 

Last week I drew Sir G. Osborn Morgan’s attention to 
the fact that, in translating Virgil’s Eclogues into English 
hexameters, he had been anticipated, so long ago as 1838, 
by James Blundell, M.D., author of certain Hezametrical 
Experiments, But Blundell himself had been anticipated. 
There is a volume called An Introduction of the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Measures into British Poetry, which appeared 
in 1737. In this will be found translations of the first and 
fourth eclogues of Virgil into English hexameters. So 
true it is that there is nothing new under the sun. 

The sixpenny edition of John Halifax, Gentleman, which 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have in the press wiil contain 
an introductory note bya friend of the author of the story. 
In this note the writer gives some interesting particulars 
regarding the origin of the tale. It appears that in the 
summer of 1853 Mrs. Craik was staying in the neighbour- 
hood of Cheltenham and Stroud, and happened to visit 
Tewkesbury, which she decided to make the Jocale of her 
tale. It was on a tombstone in the Abbey at Tewkesbury 
that she found the name ‘ John Halifax.’ Detmore House, 
near Cheltenham, suggested Longfield ; and Rose Cottage 
and Enderley Flats were taken from Amberley Common 
near Stroud. The opening chapter of the work was based 
upon an incident witnessed by Mrs. Craik herself. I may 
add that the sixpenny John Halifax will have a pictorial 
cover, and that the type will be found eminently legible. 

It will be observed that we are to have two catalogues 
of the books issued in 1896—the ‘ English Catalogue’ of 
Messrs. Sampson Low and the ‘New Catalogue’ of the 
Library Bureau (Mr. Cedric Chivers). How blessed a 
thing is competition! That in this, as in most cases, the 
public will benefit by it seems very likely. I write before 
the publication of the catalogues, yet it seems clear that 
there are to be considerable improvements in Messrs. 
Low's. Of that, in future, there is to be a monthly issue, 
which to many will be a boon. And, other things being 
equal, I should plead personally for a preference to be 
given to the ‘English Catalogue,’ inasmuch as Messrs. 
Low have kept it going ever since 1835, and by so doing 
have earned the gratitude of book-men. A set of English 
Catalogues from 1835 to date is, 1 venture to say, worth, 
to some people, its weight in gold. The volumes covering 
1835-62 and 1803-71 are, I observe, described as ‘ scarce.’ 
That for 1890—96, inclusive, is ‘in the press.’ 

The very latest London publisher, Mr. Grant Richards, 
was, I believe, at one time connected with the Review of 
Reviews—as assistant editor, I think. His experience as a 
writing man will no doubt be of help to him as a producer 
of books. Lovers of poetry will look forward with pleasure 
to the Anthology of English Verse which he promises us 
from the hand of Mrs. Meynell. This, I gather, is to con- 
sist of verses which the compiler likes, not necessarily only 
of those of which she critically approves. I have often 
thought that collections of poems based solely on individual 
preference might have considerably more interest than those 
fashioned according to accepted canons of perfection. The 
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former would certainly have more ‘character’ than the 
latter. One is glad, too, to note that the Fortnightly 
Reviewer who lately was so dissatisfied with existing 
anthologies of verse for children has himself undertaken 
to compile one. Now, no doubt, we shall get something, 
at any rate, which the Fortnightly Reviewer may be able to 
commend. 

Once upon a time Mr. Hardy published in an illus- 
trated weekly a novel to which, when he brought it out 
in volume form, he added certain passages which had not 
before seen the light. To a certain extent, this example 
has been followed by Mr. Crockett. That excellent 
Kailyard’s-man has been represented lately in The Lady’s 
Realm by a story called Lads’ Love. That story he is 
about to issue as a volume through Messrs. Bliss, Sands 
and Co.; but before doing so he will prefix to it and 
append to it matter amounting in the aggregate to twice 
as much as figured in the magazine. Why this should 
be so I do not know, but so it is, and I do not suppose 
the readers of the story will complain. We are told, by 
the way, that ‘the volume abounds in humourous situa- 
tions,’ and that ‘the heroine, Nance, in her full develor- 
ment, will be found second to none of the author's previous 
creations.” That is eminently satisfactory; but still more 
welcome is the assurance that ‘there is but little dialect 
in the story.’ 

Surely it is rather hard that, when Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall are in the act of bringing out a complete edition 
of the works of Dickens, the Roxburghe Press should 
announce a ‘new edition of Charles Dickens’s works.’ 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall own the copyrights of all the 
works of Dickens, and, to be plain, no other publishers are 
entitled to bring out a complete edition. True it is that 
the project is, elsewhere in the announcement, described 
as the ‘ Roxburghe Series’; but the heading of the 
announcement is misleading, and buyers who want a com- 
plete edition must be on their guard. 


REVIEWS 


THE GIBBON PAPERS 


1. The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. Printed verbatim 
from hitherto unpublished MSS. With an Introduction 
by the Earl of SHEFFIELD. Edited by JOHN MURRAY. 

2. Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (1753-1794). With an 
Introduction by the Earl of SHEFFIELD. Edited by 
ROWLAND E, PROTHERO. 

London: Murray. 


[FIRST NOTICE] 


Lord Sheffield’s introduction, which is prefixed to both these 
publications, has given rise, and most naturally, to a strange 
misapprehension of the facts connected with Gibbon’s famous 
autobiography. ‘A piece,’ he writes, ‘most elaborately com- 
posed by one of the greatest writers who ever used our 
language, an autobiography ofien pronounced to be the best 
we possess, is now proved to be in no sense the simple work of 
that illustrious pen, but to have been dexterously pieced 
together out of seven fragmentary sketches and adapted into a 
single and coherent narrative.’ The discovery of this process 
would indeed have been one of the most remarkable in literary 
history, and blame would not unreasonably have attached to the 
first Lord Sheffield, who was responsible for the editing, were 
it not for the fact that in his preface to the first edition of 
Gibbon’s miscellaneous works he most ingenuously avows pre- 
cisely what had been done. In the last paragraph but one he 
assures the reader that ‘although I have in some measure 
arranged these interesting papers by forming one regulir 
narrative from the six different sketches’ (which he has p e- 
viously described), ‘I have nevertheless adhered with scru- 
pulous fidelity to the very words of their author ; and I use the 
letter S to make such notes of my own as it seemed necessary 
to add.’ Is it possible that the present Lord Sheffield, like Mr. 
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Frederic Harrison, who revised his preface, was ignorant of 
this document, which nevertheless was prefixed to the edition 
of 1814 as well as to the original one in 1795? It isa pity that 
Mr. Murray, who edits the autobiographies, but not, perhaps, the 
preface, did not modify the statements. For Mr. Murray’s own 
share of the work we have little but praise. He has reprinted 
Gibbon’s original drafts in order of convenience: first is placed 
Memoir F, the last written, which gives the fullest account of 
Gibbon’s family and of his early days, but ceases at the age of 
sixteen. Next comes B, which recounts the _historian’s 
early residence at Lausanne and his_ militia experi- 
ences. C carries the narrative down to his father’s 
death in 1772. E, brief as to the earlier portions, gives 
a considerable account of his Parliamentary career. A and D, 
the two last, add very little. Such passages as were not incor- 
porated into the revised draft are indicated by brackets. Yet 
Mr. Murray’s example proves once more that the seemingly 
mechanical business of collating needs the training of an 
expert. At p. 71 memoir F has the phrase ‘I must rest 
my belief on the positive and impartial evidence of a Phi/o- 
sopher* who had himself resided at Oxford.’ The note runs 
thus : ‘In Lord Sheffield’s edition changed to “a master of 
moral and political wisdom.”’ But in the parallel passage of 
C (p. 225) these words actually occur, and it is therefore Gibbon, 
not I.ord Sheffield, who thus describes Adam Smith. Again 
in C, pages 222-246 are bracketed as ‘not hitherto published.’ 
But in them occurs Gibbon’s phrase for the attitude of mind in 
which he broke off an engagement with Mlle. Curchod (after- 
wards Mme. Necker) at his father’s bidding. ‘I sighed asa 
lover ; I obeyed as ason.’ Nothing could be more character- 
istic of the pompous little man ; and his friend Lord Sheffield 
(or Lord Sheffield’s clever daughter, Lady Maria Holroyd) very 
properly incorporated the words into the account of B which 
was otherwise adopted without change. Mr. Murray should 
have noted this ; nor should he have omitted Gibbon’s equally 
characteristic note on it. ‘See Q:uvres de Rousseau, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 88, 8vo ed. As an author I shall not appeal from the 
judgment, or taste, or caprice, of Jean Jacques; but that 
extraordinary man, whom I admire and pity, should have been 
less precipitate in condemning the moral character and conduct 
of a stranger.’ Rousseau’s comment is worth quo:ing. A 
friend had asked him in 1763, five years after GibYon’s departure, 
to approach Mlle. Curchod, who was still constant, with a 
view to reconciliation. He declined the commission, saying 
that Gibbon had done the best thing he could for the lady in 
deserting her. ‘Mr. Gibbon is not the man for me; I cannot 
think he is the man for Mlle. Curchod. A man who cannot 
appreciate her is unworthy of her; but one who could 
aporeciate her, and then shake her off, is a man to be 
despised.’ 

Frankly, we are of Rousseau’s opinion. G.b’on is not the 
man for us ; it is imposs ble to forgive him a prudence which 
throughout his whole life bordered on pus llanimity. He was 
not cold, he was tepid; his character was constitutionally 
amiable and even affectionate, but his affections never betrayed 
him into a folly, and he never for one moment forfeited his own 
applause. Scelf-complacency is the surest recipe for happiness 
and thre never was a self-complacency so complete, so rounded 
off, so well established as Gib2on’s. When he tumbled into the 
Thames, of which he spoke condescendingly as ‘an amiable 
creature,’ his friends cried out that it was God’s revenge upon 
conceit. In his will he provides ‘that my funeral be regulated 
with the strictest simplicity. Shall I be accused of vanity 
if | add that a monument is superfluous?’ His extraordinarily 
judicial intelligence enabled him to appreciate at its true mag 
nitude the work which he had accomplished ; his sense of his 
own superiority kept him out of every arena in which he was 
confident of success. He sat in Parliament from 1774 to 1789 
a mute member, in his own phrase ‘safe but inglorious,’ sup- 
porting by silent votes the most disastrous measures ever 
proposed to an English House of Commons. Nor does his 
cleat insight into his own lack of patriotism lessen his content: 
ment with the pist; rather it helps him to applaud the wisdom 
of his seisonable retirement to Lausanne. Tne passages in the 
autobiography excised by Lord Sheffield almost all heighten 
our feeling that Gibbon was deficient in what we are azreed 
to call a heart : perhaps one might express it better by saying 
that this organ in him was singularly discreet in its pulsations 
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and never disturbed the level operation of his brain. Here 
are examples. ‘As I had seldom enjoyed the smiles of maternal 
tenderness my mother was rather the object of my respect than 
of my love ; some natural tears were soon wiped’ Of his 
father : ‘The tears of a son are seldom lasting ; submitted to 
the order of Nature, and my grief was soothed by the con- 
scious satisfaction that I had discharged all the duties of filial 
piety. (That is quite true ; he had ; but his father to the last 
never trusted him.) ‘Few perhaps are the children who after 
the expiration of some months or years would sincerely re- 
joice in the resurrection of their parents ; and it is a melancholy 
truth that my father’s death, not unhappy for himself, was the 
only event that could save me from a hopeless life of obscurity 
and indigence.’ Gibbon’s standard of comfort, it must be said, 
was high ; and with his amazing abilities he never contem- 
plated the possibility of earning his own living; yet he was 
a friend of Johnson and Goldsmith. 

Stull when all is said, behind the Gibbon of the autobiography 
there is the Gibbon of the letters, the lifelong friend of two 
persons so differently estimable as Deyverdun and Lord Shef- 
field, and indeed, also of his stepmother. He was also sincerely 
attached to the aunt who brought him up, Mrs. Catherine 
Porten, ‘at whose name I feel a tear of gratitude trickling down 
my cheek.’ This phrase, with its hackneyed literary fiction, is 
almost the only one which appears in a// of the longer sketches. 
There can be no doubt, first, that Gibbon meant what he said, 
and secondly, that he thought this the most proper way of 
saying it ; the whole man is there if you come to think of it. 
The book is unsurpassed, unique indeed, in a quality which it 
would be difficult to define; nothing could be further from 
naiveté—imagine Gibbon maif— yet it comes to the same. His 
analysis of complicated states of mind is so lucid, so frank, 
and so exact, and he is so perfectly convinced that he need be 
ashamed of nothing which goes to make up Edward Gibbon 
that his narrative is as candid as simplicity transformed into 
print. What an apprehension he has of common things in 
their true inwardness! he can write pregnantly upon the 
pleasures of childhood (which he denies), school life, the value 
of friends’ criticism, and whatever else is most hackneyed. 
Two phrases must be quoted ; that ‘early and invincible love 
of reading which I would not exchange for the treasures of 
India’ ; and the description of his chamber at Lausanne, ‘ which 
instead of a companionable fire must be warmed by the dull 
invisible heat of a s‘ove.’ Incomparable writer! It is black 
ingratitude to cavil at the work of men who have added so 
much to our common possessions in turn; for there is a good 
deal of new matter in the autobiographies and a good deal in 

the letters, which we reserve for detailed notice next week. 

The firm of Murray have issued the volumes worthily ; print, 
paper and size, are all that could be desired ; misprints are rare, 
but on p. 73 Burger's dicius is funny. It is hard on the Dutch- 
man too, for, apart from this passage, Burgersdicius, with all 
his logical fume, has little hold on posterity. 


THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU KUSH 


The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. By Sir GEORGE SCOTT 
ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. London: Lawrence. 


This is a very remarkable book, running over with infor- 
mation procured under great difficulties, and at considerable 
personal risk, about a tribe which has long been a theme of 
speculation to the scholar, and a source of perplexity to the 
politician. The author, who has been our agent in Gilgit, was 
allowed by the Government of India to visit the strange land 
of Kafiristan, and we apprehend that this permission must 
have been given by the Viceroy after considerable searchings 
ofheart. The author spent months in this strange country, 
taking up his quarters at Kamdesh, making excursiors in 
various directions, and living on terms of familiarity with the 
Kafirs, their priests, prophets, and headmen which, but for the 
transparent truthfulness and sincerity of the author, would be 
hardly credible. The book, practically, may be divided into 
two distinct portions. The first, in some twenty chapters, 
describes his personal experiences at Kamdesh, Lutdeh, and 
other out-of-the-way places. The last fifteen chapters are 
devoted to accounts of the Kafirs, their religion, politics, dress, 
feuds, and ceremonies, the rights of women and children’s 
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sports. We shall first deal with what, in the text, is called the 

Narrative. 

Sir George’s equipments for the journey would not have 

discredited the late Sir Charles Napier, who was quite ready 
to set off to India and relieve Lord Gough at a few days’ notice 
with nothing beyond two towels and a cake of soap. The 
author had no escort and only three or four followers: a 
sleeping-bag, drugs, cooking utensils, etc., of course, something 
in money and material to give away as presents to leading 
men. He had to take up his residence ia airy and uncom: 
fortable quarters ; the snow came in at the door; the smoke 
filled the house or escaped by a hole in the roof; he was 
scarcely ever free from intrusion by crowds of natives, who 
wanted to see the Englishman at his toilet and his meals ; but 
in this free and easy intercourse he saw their sacrifices, their 
amusements, and their dances. Goats were slaughtered on 
every conceivable occasion. Quarrels were frequent but ended 
with less blood than we should expect. All sorts of difficulties 
were thrown in the authors way whenever he wanted to 
explore the country. He was repeatedly importuned for 
presents and bakshish ; supplies were scarce and were offered 
to him at absurd and exorbitant prices. More than once he 
ran considerable risk of his life. He was threatened wih 
imprisonment. On another occasion he had to escape by 
night, letting himself down over the wall by a rope. His 
faithful servant, Sher Malik, wished to leave and get back to 
India. At any moment a hasty word, an imprudent action, an 
ill-timed joke, might have led to very serious results ; but the 
noble savage had to give way to this resolute Englishman, who 
picked up enough of the native language to chaff his opponents 
and could reply to a threat of assassination by a poke in the 
assailant’s ribs. Naturally all this familiar intercourse enabied 
the author to form a very fair estimate of the peculiarities of the 
Kafir character. It was already known that they were divided 
generally into two classes—the Siah Posh or black-robed and 
the Safed Posh or white-robed Kafirs. Other minute divisions 
are supplied in this work, and we are told that on the fringes of 
Kafiristan there are a good many converts to Islam. The_Kafirs 
appear to be men of fine physique, fond of sport, though very 
bad shots, extremely dirty, and as a natural consequence, liable 
to all sorts of diseases—small-pox, ulcers, and goitres—and 
from the rugged nature of the country to sprains, cuts, and 
broken limbs. It is hardly necessary to say that they lied 
on all occasions like other Orientals. It is satisfactory to be 
told that the Kafir is often very acute, an expert arguer, and 
not by any means cruel; but living as he does in a perpetual 
round of raids, retaliations, and blood-feuds handed on as 
heirlooms from one generation to another, his indifference to 
life is positively appalling. One man, and he was a priest, 
with grim satisfaction, showed the Frank a village which some 
years be'ore he had entered at night and killed six people as 
they slept. This worthy personage on another occasion 
gravely wagged his head, like Lord Burleigh, and told how 
when on a foraging expedition he had killed ‘a fine man—a 
very fine man.’ Another dashing swordsman, described as 
‘strikingly genial and kindhearted, reckoned his homicides 
at twenty-five, including three women. It is fair to add that 
in the performance of these heroic acts the assailant had re- 
ceived several bullets which apparently, as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger put it, passed clean through his body and did him 
no harm at all. Another young man before he was sixteen 
accomplished the death of two men—one, we regret to say, 
from an ambush. One of these heroes borrowed a pistol 
from Sher Malik, the author’s servant, and was very much 
surprised to find that when he pointed it at the head of a 
sleeper and pressed the trigger, ‘ behold, the man was dead! 
Pratically the Kafir held the life of adversaries, raiders, and 
the general public very much as Callum Beg did when he 
offered Waverley to wait for Mr. Ebenezer Cruikshanks, 
‘the auld deevil Whig Carle,’ as he termed him, ‘just a wee 
bit from th: toon, and kittle his quarters wi’ her skene-occle.’ 

But for these and other exciting incidents we must refer our 
readers to thc book itself, trusting they will form a due estimate 
of the tact, the courage, and adroitness displayed by this 
solitary Englishman in the midst of a population whose mood 
might alter, with startling rapidity, from fun to ferocity and 
from hospitality to assassination. And we should be surprised 
if they did not feel a certain interest in some of the stage villains 
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and picturesque personages who figure in the narrative. In 
Torag-merak, for instance, ‘the wildest and most impracticable 
of headmen,’ who entertained the author with a repast 
commencing with wine and walnuts and ending with rice and 
spoonsful of ghee; in Karlah-Janah, a picturesque outlaw 
gorgeously dressed in silk from Badakshan with whiskers of 
bright scarlet ; in the old ‘Mehter of Chitral,’ who did all in 
his power to prevent the author from entering Kafiristan and 
was quite prepared to have him plundered by the Kafirs if he 
did ; and finally in a wonderful old woman named Sumri, who 
had nothing of the Purdah Nishin about her, who feasted the 
neighbourhood, boasted of the crowds of people she had 
entertained, and insisted on the author's sitting down at her 
table and dining luxuriously on unleavened cakes, toasted 
cheese, and the inevitable ghee. 

It is in the second portion of the book, dealing with politics, 
the dress and the position of women and children, that future 
explorers may find something to alter, modify and improve. 
S'r George himself zdmits that in some cases his knowledge 
was secord hand, and that eccasionally it was difficult to get 
at the real facts. Itis one thing to describe accurately a dance, 
a sacrifice, or a dinner party in a smoky hovel, and another 
thing to be quite sure when you treat of polygamy, divorce and 
mirriage. Still, we take it, a good deal witabit Libitinam. He 
can hardly be wrong in his account of the deities. The 
Creator is known as /mra, and next to him ranks one called 
Moni, whose proper business it is to exterminate demons and 
who has a shrine in almost every village. But the popular 
deity, as might be expected, is G7sh, the war god. He is a 
man of iron nerves, has spent his life on earth in fighting, and 
has killed nearly every Muhammadan who has died a martyr. 
We doubt not that his smile, as Macaulay puts it, is more 
dreadful than his frown. Bulls and goats are sacrificed to 
him by dozens, at least once a year. Then, besides gods, 
there are fairies who have to be propitiated in order that 
millet may ripen. They seem to be as malicious and 
mischievous as Irish fairies according to Crofton Croker, but 
anyhow they are less malevolent than Yush, the chief of the 
demons, who, we regret to say, was thought by the Kafirs to 
bear a strong likeness to an English soldier. Women appear 
to have no civil rights, but are bound and soldas slaves. They 
| erform whatever agricultural operations can be carried on in 
terraces and narrow valleys. All respectable Kafirs have more 
than one wife, whose price is set down at eight or at the most 
ten cows. On the whole the position of the female is not worse 
than that of most others in the East, and we hear nothing of 
the miserable seclusion to which Hindu women are doomed. 
It is also humanising to think that a Kafir stands in great fear 
of his mother-in-law, and that all Kafir villages possess a lying- 
in hospital, although these buildings are blackened by smoke 
and pestilent with half-cured sheepskins. 

Theoretically all Kafirs are equal, but this equality is apt to 
end in the government by the /as¢ or Headman with a priest 
or two thrown in. Orators too havea good deal to say to things, 
and volubility, a good voice, and self-assertion tell as they do in 
older and more dignified assemblies. The whole narrative is 
aided by profuse illustrations. The landscapes are rather 
blurred. Villages and houses come out fairly well, and the 
groups of men, boys and women are striking and picturesque. 
One of the most prominent individuals might fairly pass for 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree in the character of Svengali only that the 
Kafir looks a little less of a Bohemian. We have said that Sir 
George Robertson managed to pick up something of the ver- 
nacular, but his knowledge of Oriental classics is slight. 
Bihist spoken of (at p. 81) as a common Kafir phrase is simply 
Bihisht the Mussulman’s Paradise, and Zozak on the other 
hand is Dozak, hell. And (p. 494) gvomma or grom the Bashgul 
term for village, is our old friend gram or gaon found in com- 
position in every district in India from Tanjore to Peshawur. 


A BAYARD OF THE GRAND ARMY 


The Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot. Translated by A. TEXEIRA 
DE Matros. London: Henry. 


Among the countless memoirs of the Napoleonic period which 
have lately issued from the press this is one of the most agree- 
able to read in that it contains absolutely no il]-natured gossip 
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about any one. It cannot compare, it is true, in interest or 
literary power with the volumes of Baron Thiébault’s recollections 
which saw the light a few months since. There is to be found 
in it no scandal about great personages, nor, though Oudinot 
climbed higher in the military scale, do his personal adventures 
deserve to rank with the astonishing exploits of Marbot. The 
book might have been more fitly designated the Memoirs of the 
Duchesse de Reggio, for the marshal’s second wife appears to 
have been responsible for the greater part of these pages. 
When she married him in 1812 she was a girl of eighteen, and 
of his previous career, perhaps the most interesting part of an 
eventful life, she has only the baldest details totell us. He was 
a Marshal of the Empire when he met her, so shefhad no personal 
experience of the stirring adventures by which he attained that 
rank. No small measure of Oudinot’s success in life may be 
attributed to great charm of manners and infinite tact. The 
merest glance at his record will prove this. After rendering 
notable services to Napoteon in the campaign of 1813 he yet 
found himself in favour with the restored Bourbon court. 
Napoleon had wished him to continue acavalry campaign against 
the invaders, but the good sense and, we may add, humanity of 
the Marshal forbade him to undertake what would have been 
merely a useless and desolating guerrilla warfare of partisans. 
During the hundred days his benignant star kept him from 
joining Napoleon, although all the officers and troops under his 
command at Metz promptly deserted to the Emperor, and on the 
return of that far from heroic sovereign Louis XVIII. he found 
himself again in high favour at Court and his wife shortly 
after became Mistress of the Robes to the Duchesse de Berry, 
wife of the unfortunate victim of Louvel and mother of the 
Comte de Chambord. Of the birth of this obstinate but respect- 
able aspirant she gives an amusing account. So sudden was 
the event that the exalted personages whose immediate 
attendance such occurrences demanded were all in bed and 
their functions as witnesses were performed by two privates 
of the National Guard. The most striking instance recorded 
here of Oudinot’s success in trying and delicate parts is to be 
found in the remarkable circumstance that, though in command 
of an army corps and having to pass some days in Berlin on 
his way to the Russian campaign, he yet managed to conduct 
himself so as to win the esteem and gratitude of Frederick 
William, a fact borne witness to by the letter written to the 
Duchess by Frederick William II. on the Marshal’s death and 
by the respect with which the Allies treated his estates during 
the invasion. 

In the principality of Neuchatel and in Holland he showed 
the same happy gift of conciliating enemies. This was a talent 
not possessed by many of his fellow marshals, however brilliant 
their exploits on the field of battle, but in military prowess he 
fell in no whit behind them. He was wounded, in twenty years 
of fighting, twelve times, on several occasions very seriously, 
and in 1800 he received from the first Consul a sword of 
honour for a feat of conspicuous gallantry performed by him at 
the battle of Monzembino. Napoleon’s official bulletin bears 
witness to the fact that the victory of Wagram was chiefly due 
to his skill and courage. It is little to be wondered at that 
such a hero, endowed, too, with a fine presence and charming 
manners, should have won the heart of Mademoiselle de Coucy, 
even though his first wife had left him a grown-up family. She 
herself was of no mean stock, being descended from the 
warriors whose stupendous keep (perhaps the most solid and 
enduring relic of medieval architecture) still towers over the 
road from Soissons to Laon. Her cousin, Enguerraud, bore 
the name of the Sieur de Coucy, whose haughty motto, even in 
the days of St. Louis, boasted the antiquity of his untitled line. 
Like a heroine of her race the Duchesse de Reggio shared with 
her husband, after he had been severely wounded, the horrors 
of the retreat from Russia. Their adventures, recorded in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of this book, are interesting in spite 
of the many reminiscences we have had from others of 
those ghastly scenes. With Napoleon himself the Duchess 
only once came personally into contact. She came upon the 
scene, indeed, when the Empire was already tottering. She 
was presented to the Emperor after the return from Russia ; 
this is her account of the interview : ‘1 followed the Duchesse 
de Bassano, and we entered the closet in which the Emperor 
was awaiting us. He took a step in our direction and, nodding 
rather than bowing, said ‘‘ Good-day, Madame la Duchesse de 
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Then turning to me he gave me the same nod, and 
without changing his form of speech or his tone, said, ‘“ Good- 


Bassano.” 


day, Madame la Duchesse de Reggio.” After a second’s 
pause the Emperor inquired after the Marshal, and then said, 
“You are an old married woman, madame.” He followed 
these words with an arch smile which lit up his face like a ray. 
I replied that indeed I had been married fifteen months, but 
that circumstances had, until then, prevented my presentation, 
‘‘T know,” replied the Emperor, seriously, but with a shade ot 
interest. “You have made a long journey and,” he added 
earnestly, ‘a very cold one.” I bowed ; he waited a moment, 
and then said, ‘ You were from Champagne?” When I had 
replied he again asked after my husband, and, turning towards 
my companion, he talked to her, I believe of her children; he 
then bowed to us both and gave the signal to leave... . This 
was my only interview with the Emperor.’ 

This was thought by the Court a most flattering reception, 
but the impression it gives the reader confirms that conveyed 
by other narratives that Napoleon was never quite at ease in 
good society. With women he was always offensively familiar, 
or stiff, shy and awkward. But, if she felt them, these impres- 
sions did not dwell in the mind of Madame de Reggio, she only 
records the effect produced by the great man’s ‘ deep blue eye, 
which one could no more look into than one could look into the 
sun. Of Marie Louise she has no high opinion, and the 
daughter of the Casars seems to have been just as stiff and 
awkward as her farvenu husband. Of the ex-Empress 
Josephine, who appears twice in these memoirs, she gives us a 
much more agreeable picture. The Duchess saw her a few 
days before her death when the Allies were in occupation of 
Paris. On this occasion she met Madame de Statl, who had 
just returned from exile. Her want of good taste had as usual 
been conspicuous. ‘I have just finished,’ said Josephine, ‘a 
very painful interview. Would you believe that, among other 
questions she thought fit to put to me, she asked me whether | 
still loved the Emperor? She seemed to wish to analyse my 
heart in presence of this great misfortune.’ Ona such an 
occasion that inquisitive blue-stecking indeed appeared in all 
her glory. 

Mr. de Mattos has accomplished his task of translator with 
due regard for the feelings of his readers towards their native 
tongue, but they will not recognise ‘who have been refuged 
here’ (p. 264) as a phrase which it permits. 


FICTION 


1. Doctor Nikola. By Guy BootHry. Ward Lock. 
2. Tomalyn’s Quest. By G. B. BURGIN. Innes. 
3. Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Beeman. 


Mistress Spitfire. By J. S., FLETCHER. Dent. 
(Miriam Cromwell, Royalist. By DORA GREENWELL 


McCHESNEY. Blackwood. 
3. The Mighty Toltec. By S.J. ADAIR FITZGERALD and S. O. 
LLoyp. Macqueen. 


1. Mr. Boothby’s wizard is exploited in this book in so 
plausible a fashion that by theend of it a marvel more or less 
causes no misgiving in the most unimaginative reader. The 
exploits which Bruce performs under the guidance of his 
peremptory and all-powerful master become quite natural, and 
we forbear to stop and criticise in our desire to read the next 
issue of adventure. Dr. Nikola’s purpose is no less than ‘to 
penetrate with the help of certain Chinese secret societies into 
the most extraordinary seat of learning ’ amid the mountains of 
Thibet, ‘and when there to beg, borrow, or steal the mar- 
vellous secrets they possess.’ In pursuance of this object 
Nikola personates the High Priest of Hankow, an ecclesiastic 
of such sanctity that he is designated to fill a vacancy in the 
mysterious triumvirate that rules the Thibetan brotherhood. 
How the real candidate is forestalled, and how Nikola obtains 
his credentials from the Llamaserai at Pekin, and after a 
thousand escapes positively makes his way with his companion 
into the most secret recesses of the mysterious monastery, and 
in spite of detection accomplishes his exit with some measure 

‘of success, are matters explained in this detailed and circum- 
stantial narrative. Incidentally Bruce finds time to rescue a 
missionary’s daughter at Tientsin from the hands of Chinese 
roters, an occurrence which provides the conventional love - 
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making necessary in a novel ; but the audacious hypnotist and 
his triumphs engross most of the interest, though Gladys 

Medwin is as pleasant as her name. Mr. Stanley Wood’s 

illustrations add much to the verisimilitude of a story which 

will interest lovers of diaslerie,and the section of the public 
which knows China and its p<ople. 

2. As the good-hearted Hawtrey Bey, that Piccadilly plunger, 
justly observes, ‘any one with a name like that (the hero’s) 
ought to be shot.’ Fortunately, Tomalyn Crane, the youthful 
secretary to Tomkins Pasha—the latter one of the staunch 
Englishmen who have done the'r honest best, in spite of 
treachery and discouragement, to improve the defensive con- 
dition of Turkey—not only escapes the duel which his in- 
genuous love of Mrs. Brangwyn compels him to undertake 
with Bobbins, but the much direr danger of the homicidal 
plots of the Russian spy, and their several results in the prac- 
tices of the treacherous Armenian. Kourrian, the dragoman, 
is the emissary of the astuter villain, and between them they 
render Tomalyn’s life in Turkey as diversified and as hazardous 
as political and personal spite can make it. Fortunately, the 
lad’s sentimental follies are fully equalled by his cheery pluck, 
and he has a gallant henchman in the ex-hussar, whose hearty 
contempt for Turk and Armenian (‘the upside-downiest and 
the downside-uppedest folks on the face of the earth,’ he calls 
the former) is modified by much personal kindl'ness for such 
simple folk as Halil the orderly and ‘the hold Himaum,’ not to 
speak of tenderer feelings for ‘a lady as is a lady,’ the Greek 
widow at Pancaldi. Very graphic is Smith’s rendering of the 
gratitude of the Imaum for Tomalyn’s energetic correction of 
his oppressor, Kourrian. ‘The hold Himaum says, sir, he 
explains, ‘that you’re a Rooster (? Rustem), and that there 
Kourrian’s the grandson of a lady as wasn’t all she ought to 
have been, and that he takes after his grandmother. The 
Himaum’s going to watch over you night and day, and buy 
himself a knife, sir.’ A fine instance of Smith’s kindlier mood 
is the ‘jam competition’ he institutes among the little Turkish 
boys and girls. Beneath the lively current of incident and the 
picturesque surface of description runs the course of Tomalyn’s 
infatuation for the unhappy adventuress, Mrs. Brangwyn, which 
has a sufficiently tragic termination for her, though her victim 
lives to experience a worthier and happier attachment. Alto- 
gether the tale is as readable as most we have lately seen. 

3. Rose of Dutcher's Coolly has at least one transcendent 
merit. It is not a pot-boiler. The author has evidently 
written it for the sake of painting pictures and expounding 
theories ; pictures of city and of backwoods life, of men and 
women, of cruelty and love, theories of the education of women, 
and of most other things in heaven and earth. A great deal 
of loving care, and not a little earnest thought must have gone 
to the writing of this book. Notwithstanding many faults of 
taste and of manner one’s heart goes out t» Mr. Hamlin 
Garland as to one of those who have not bowed the knee to 
the Baal of modern convention, nor sold their literary soul for 
such poor mess of potage as scamped fiction affords. There is 
no scamped work in this book. Every page bears witness to 
honest and conscientious work, and if the story grows duller 
towards the end it is not for want of care, but rather by reason 
of an excessive anxiety to do justice to every character, to 
develop every germ, to wind up every thread in the narrative. 
Such books are rare now that literature is a trade and hardly 

any longer an art. We earnestly hope that Mr. HamI n Garland 
will follow up this first and genuine success with another book 
in which the faults here manifest shall be eliminated. The 
faults, to be plain, are discursiveness, an occasional lack of 
grasp, and a somewhat wrong-headed estimate of the relative 
importance of the spiritual and physiological aspects of life. 
But the book, as a whole, is one to be grateful for, and we 
cordially recommend it. 

4. Yet another cavalier here rides and fights and swaggers 
stiffly in buckram, another lady flouts the heroic youth who 
defends her in all perils, and in the end falls into his arms. 
Strange oaths and laboured archaisms are here ; secret passages 
and hairbreadth ‘scapes, with wedding-bells at the end. 
Brightly written, M/stress Spitfire might be welcome, did it 
stand alone, but coming, as it does, in an age replete with the 
outpourings of Mr. Stanley Weyman and his imitators, it can 
draw from us but a sigh of weariness as we toss it on to the 
fast rising heap of its compeers, there to lie with them forgotten. 
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It is only after reading a few chapters of M/irtam Cromwell : 
Royalist, that one picks Mistress Spitfire up again with some- 
thing like remorse, dusts its covers and pats it on the back in 
congratulation, realising that after all it is not so bad. It has 
life, spirit, go. If the characters are not very real, the inci- 
dents are lifelike. The intelligence does not revolt from the 
dialogue however it mav resent the laborious resurrection of 
dead-and-gone words and phrases. But in JJiriam Cromwell 
the action drags miserably, the dialogue is forced, stilted and 
unnatural, the characters are impossible, and the whole story 
is a terrible example of the earnestly tiresome. Certain 
descriptions of nature are the only redeeming points in an 
otherwise intolerable work. Mrs. McChesney has none of the 
qualities necessary for a successful writer of romance. As far 
as life, colour, and action go, the scene of her story might as 
well have been laid in the South Kensington of yesterday as in 
the Oxford of King Charles’s time. It is all Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s fault, of course, and we are sorry for Mrs. McChesney, 
but all the same there are no kindly afterthoughts when Miriam 
Cromwell is burled into the rubbish-heap, and we find ourselves 
almost apologising to Mr. Fletcher for our hasty harshness to 
his little book, for Miriam Cromwell shows us p'ainly that 
Mistress Sp'tifire is, after all, not half bad. 

5. As regards the great Mexican subterranean temple and 
the discovery of treasure the authors of Zhe J/ighty Toltec 
remind the reader about equally of Avag Solomon's Mines and 
Captain Horn. The remainder of the story is cleatly original 
work of Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Lloyd, but the credit is not 
very considerable. Banal to a degree, the story of the ado: ted 
son and the real son (neither of whom the father ever sees) ; of 
the housekeeper’s intrigues and the attempted murder, of the 
substitution of the adopted son for the heir to the property, 
reflects but little credit on its constructors. As to the love- 
making between the boy of sixteen and the girl of the same 
age, it is exceedingly silly and we would beg to assure our 
authors quite out of date. Our daughters no longer marry at 
sixteen. At that age they are, most properly, in the school- 
room. Our sons at sixteen no longer command warships and 
fight with pirates. Their thoughts are of cram and exam, of 
football and athletics. Mostly they despise girls with all the 
arrogance of ignorance. They do not suggest that they should 
become the knights of girls of their “own age, nor do they 
address them as their queens. To Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Lloyd this premature courtship seems to be idyllic and 
charming. To the ordinary'reader it will appear rather 
sickly, and the boys, for whom presumably the book is written, 
will sum up their estimate of the situation characteristically in 
the one word ‘rot.’ Of course there is always a charm in the 
finding of treasure, especially underground, and the various 
traps by which the old Mexicans are said to have protected 
their hidden gold and jewels are undoubtedly ingenious, but 
with an ingenuity that smacks more of our modern engineering 
than of the long ago days of old romance. Barring the love- 
making, boys will probably like this book. They are an 
uncritical race and provided the strong meat of adventure be 
served to them they are careless of such sauces as taste and 
style. 


SIR KENELM DIGBY 


The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby. By one of his Descendants. 
Lon’on: Longmans. 


Last year the author of this delightful volume published his 
singularly interesting Zhe Life of a Conspirator, which gave 
his numerous readers a foretaste of h's skill in the compilation 
But in that volume the subject was 
too painful and ‘dun-coloured’ to obtain for it that widespread 
popularity which is sure to be accorded to his present venture. 
Here truth is invested with all the romantic glamour needed 
to secure the success of a first-class novel of the romantic 
Kenelm 
Digby, whose career, in many ways, bore a striking resemblance 
to that of Benvenuto Ce‘lini, possessed all the necessary quali- 
fications for a hero of rcmance, for he mingled freely among 
all classes of people, from kings and princes to necromancers 
Poet, lover of the black arts, polished courtier, 
learned theologian, enthusiastic adherent of the House of 
Stuart, dauntless swordsman, and faithful lover, Digby was 


of this c'ass of biography. 


school, now, fortunately, once more much in vogue. 


and cut-purses. 
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also essentially a gentleman of the grand old school. We 
forgive him his excursions into the realms of the forbidden 
sciences—even his rather heartless conduct towards the luckless 
Spanish lady whom he calls ‘Mauricana, who was _first- 
lady of the bedchamber to the Queen of Spain, and buried 
her disappointment in the obscurity of a cloister, ‘all for 
love of him.’ And we forgive him many another escapade in 
consideration for his brilliant attainments, and above all, for 
his undying love for the most charming woman of the time— 
and it was an age of charming women—the Lady Venetia 
Stanley, whose beauty and whose virtues poet and painter alike 
have immortalised. 

The love-story of Kenelm and Venetia Digby, told with 
remarkable charm and simplicity, forms as exciting a romance 
as anything narrated by the most consummate of our novelists. 
Brought up more or less together as children Venetia Stanley 
and Kenelm Digby fell in love with each other ‘the very first 
time they met,’ and ‘ grew so fond of one another’s company’ 
that all who saw them said, ‘assuredly this sweet affection 
which draws them so together is destined to lead to future 
results above their tender capacity to comprehend,’ and so it 
proved in the long run. Then came separation. The young 
lady went to London to enter, at a very early age, into the 
frivolities of the rather loose and boisterous Court of James I. 
whereas the youth remained at his studies. At last Kenelm 
growing anxious, came to town, and now his biographer gives 
a series of scenes of the most entertaining description, and 
extremely like those which Shakespeare introduced into the 
first act of Romeo and Juliet. A certain gentlexsoman who is 
described as ‘ Faustina,’ and who is in attendance on Venetia— 
plays the go-between to the lovers—and in this capacity recalls 
very forcibly the Nurse in the immortal tragedy. In the end 
Faustina behaved so treacherously towards her mistress as to 
involve her in an adventure of the most singular sort, but one 
quite characteristic of that spirit of intrigue which pervaded 
London society under the Stuarts. Being ‘fully come to man’s 
estate,’ our hero was sent to Madrid in the train of the Priace 
of Wales, afterwards Charles I. Here cccurred the incident 
with the unfortunate Spanish lady Mauricana, already alluded 
to, and we have good cause to fear Kenelm did rot behave 

‘prettily’ towards her, but that he did in very truth jilt her. 

The whole chapter dealing with the incident of Charles Stuart's 

visit to Madrid in quest of a wife is told with much spirit. 

Meanwhile Kenelm’s letters home to Lady Ven:tia were either 

intercepted or else purposely lost—he certainly received no 

acknowledgment of them—and being in great distress of mind, 
like many another gentleman in those days, and even, if we 
may credit all we hear, in our own too, he determined to consult 

a soothsayer, and for this purpose went to a celebrated ‘Brahman 

of India’ who was then residing in Madrid. 

‘For this purpose they rode into a wood, and Kenelm sud- 
denly saw a lady seated under a tree whom he recognised as 
Venetia Stanley. He hurried to her, but when he tried to take 
her hand he grasped air. The Brahman explained that it was 
the spirit he had raised who had taken this form as a proof of 
his power, and that any questions would now be answered. 
Kenelm cried out : 

*““T now believe that infernal spirits can transform themselvis 
into the appearance of angels of light; and since you weuld 
take upon you the shape of such a one, you have done dis- 
creetly to choose hers that is the perfectest work that God ha'h 
created.” 

‘Then he related his doubts about Venetia, and was over- 
joyed to hear they were unfounded. 

‘ The spirit itself seemed to divine his thoughts, for while he 
was standing silent and irresolute it spoke again. 

‘“ 7 now read in thy fantasy,” it said, “ and know thy doubts 
and fears as well as thyself. It might satisfy thee to know that 
those powerful exorcisms that have bound me where I am do 
also bind me to obedience and truth, and that within a few 
days ; therefore, when thou shalt find thyself in the midst ofa 
troop of armed men, and having no other weapon but thy 
sword, shall wound most of them, and save thy own life by 
killing two, the principal of them: then remember what | have 
foretold thee of it, and believe what I have said of Venetia 
Stanley’s integrity, and that, in despite of all oppositions and 
both your strongest resolutions, you two must be joined in one 
sacred knot.”’ 
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The promises of the spirit were soon realised, and Kenelm 
Digby was presently nearly murdered in a street brawl, in 
which, however, he killed two of his assailants. Digby re- 
turned to England with Prince Charles and Buckingham, all 
three somewhat downhearted at the failure of their mission. He 
had, however, produced so favourable an impression on Charles 
that he induced his father, King James, to bestow upon his friend 
the honour of knighthood. Late in 1623 we find Digby in 
London, seeking an interview with Venetia Stanley. Their 
first meeting was distinctly fateful. Both had much to forgive 
and much to explain. When their lover's quarrel was ended, 
they confessed to be as deeply enamoured of each other as 
ever. Meanwhile a very singular obstacle had arisen. The 
Lady Venetia, during her brief engagement to a certain Sir 
Edward Sackville, had caused her portrait to be painted as 
a present for him, and she vowed she ‘never would suffer 
that one man should possess her so long as another man 
held such a gage of her former, though somewhat constrained, 
affection.’ Under these circumstances, Kenelm had but one 
thing to do, and that was to challenge Sir Edward to ‘a 
mortal fight,’ in which either the one or the other, ‘must 
perish.’ Although Sir Edward was an honest gentleman and 
no coward, he did not see fit to risk his life for the sake of 
a lady’s picture, and by way of answer sent that work of art 
back to its owner. Once the ‘great obstacle’ removed, Kenelm 
determined on a secret marriage, which was neither a very wise 
nor a very manly resolution, for although it deceived her 
father, who was opposed to the match, for a time oaly, it 
placed Venetia in a very painful position. The marriage 
was not publicly acknowledged until the birth of a second child. 
Meanwhile both Sir Kenelm and Lady Digby lived somewhat 
out of favour with society, and in 1628 the gentleman, possibly 
with a view of lifting the cloud of suspicion which rested upon 
him, determined to prove himself a man of action. With the 
king’s consent, he fitted out a small fleet intended to ‘prey 
upon the king’s enemies.’ Digby’s career as a privateer was 
of the most exciting character, and full of quaint and pic- 
turesque adventure. His conduct in the Scanderoon affair has 
won for him honourable mention in history. This now insigni- 
cant town in the north-east angle of the Levant was in those 
days more or less in the hands of the Venetians, and of much 
importance. Learninz that two English vessels were in the 
harbour, together with two Venetian galliegrosses and two 
‘galliones,’ and four French ships, one of which ‘was come 
in but a day before, and had still a hundred thousand reals 
of eight board of her,’ he forthwith decided to attack the 
Frenchman; and for this purpose sent a letter to the Vcne- 
tian ambassador informing him of his design, but so timed 
that ‘it should be delivered even as I come within shott.’ 
This stratagem was at first the reverse of successful, and the 
Venetians ordered the English vessels to leave the harbour on 
peril of being sunk. Then occurred what we should call a free 
fight, in which the honour of the British flag, thanks to our 
privateer, was saved, and Digby was so eminently successful 
that the Venetians had to sue for peace. On his return to 
England he was received with enthusiasm. He settled down 
for a time in London to a happy and domestic life, inter- 
tupted, however, only too soon by the sudden death of his 
lovely wife. This terrible blow crushed him, and he became 
an altered man. He forswore his erstwhile gay costumes and 
company, and, attired in deep mourning to the end of his days, 
gave himself up to practices of Catholic devotion. He now 
became not only a staunch adherent of the Stuarts, but Chan- 
cellor to Queen Henrietta Maria, a posi.ion which he filled to 
his death. We cannot dwell with much patience or sympathy 
on the subject of his time-serving conduct towards the Lord 
Protector. A fatal letter, if so we may call it, written by him 
'o Cromwell, is still, unfortunately, extant. In it we find, to 
our surprise, the man who a few months before was willing to 
risk his life for his Royal master toadying to his bitterest foe. 
Under these circumstances it is by no means surprising to find 
that at the Restoration Digby was not in favour. He retired 
to the Continent, where he died, at the age of sixty-two, still 
in the confidential position in the service of Henrietta Maria, 
which one would have imagined he would have lost after his 
flirtation with the Commonwealth. 

It is impossible in a necessarily brief review to give an ade- 
quate idea of the variety of information contained in this 
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remarkable volume, or of the brilliant sidelights which it sheds 
upon that most picturesque period of our national history, the 
Caroline. Suffice to say that it is in every respect a very 
remarkable and essentially readable and amusing book, which 
is certain to appeal to a far wider class of readers than is 
usual with works of this description. 


AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT 


An Editor's Retrospect. By CHARLES A, COOPER. 
{ London: Macmillan. 


At the present time, when ‘ evening’ newspapers stalk, voci- 
ferous and unabashed, about our streets at high noon, and 
‘extra-specials’ appear at short intervals from one o’clock 
onwards till nigh upon midnight, the days when there were 
none but weekly or bi-weekly papers in the provinces, when 
even in London the few anemic ‘dailies’ that existed were 
printed from a wooden press, seem almost as remote as the 
Stone Age or the glacial period. Mr. Cooper is one of the 
few living journalists, we imagine, engaged in active work, 
who can from personal experience still recall that bygone time. 
There is a note of pathos, almost of regret as for a glory 
departed from the earth, in the pages in which he describes 
those fine leisurely days towards the end of the placid forties ; 
when railways and telegraphs were still in their infancy, and a 
:elf-respecting editor could go to bed before midnight with a 
clear conscience. But all that is changed. An ambassador 
treads on another ambassador’s toe in some remote Court, and 
all Europe thrills ; they apologise, and all Europe draws breath 
again in the cour:e of a single evening. There is no end, just 
as there is no beginning, to the possible occurrences in the next 
three-quarters of an hour. The enormously increased rapidity 
in receiving, printing, and distributing news has created a de- 
mand proportionate to the greater facilities for supplying it. 
The wooden press and the Cowper machine have vanished into 
the limbo of the past. Their place has been taken by the Hoe 
and the Rotary-Web, which can supply about 24,000 copies per 
hour. In short, journalism too had its Golden Age, which, like 
all other Golden Ages, vanished prematurely, to haunt later 
generations with a vain regret. 

In An Editors Retrospect Mr. Cooper, though he seldom 
diverges far from the pleasantly meandering line of autobio- 
graphy, traces the history of the changes which have been 
wrought in journalism during the course of the last fifty years : 
changes in which he himself has played a conspicuous part. 
It was at Hull, in the capacity of dramatic critic, that he tried 
his prentice hand on Macready, as A/chedieu; on Phelps; on 
the younger Kean. He reportedacertain Mr. Thackeray, then 
on a lecturing tour, whose subject was ‘The Four Geonges. 
‘Thackeray objected to verbatim reports of his lectures, on the 
ground that people would read the report and save the entrance 
money for the lectures; and sent for the reporter, who was 
duly penitent. ‘What did you think of my lecture ?’ asked 
Thackeray as Mr. Cooper was preparing to depart. ‘I thouglt 
you used a great deal of cleverness in trying to hide a kindly 
heart under the cover of cheap cynicism;’—replied the un« 
abashed reporter. ‘Cheap cynicism, murmured the author 
of The Newcomes; ‘no one has ever said such a thing to me 
tefore ; but ex oribus parvuloyum—you know the rest.’ ‘I 
lad been a venturesome babe’ is Mr. Cooper’s comment ; and 
he had. In 1861 Mr. Cooper came to London and obtained 
employment cn the staff of the Morning Star, becoming 
eventually sub-editor. He was thus engaged during the 
agitation which preceded the Reform Bill of 1867, and was 
thrown into contact with many of the leaders of the Liberal 
Party ; especially with John Bright, who was a brother-in-law 
of the editor. The paper did not flourish; mainly owing 
to internal friction in the business management; and it 
was eventually absorbed in 1868 into the Daly News. Before 
that date, however, Mr. Cooper had migrated to Edinburgh 
to join the staff of the Scotsman. At that period provincial 
journalism had begun to emerge from its previous somewhat 
apathetic condition. The telegraph system was no longer a 
monopoly in the hands of certain companies, who had done 
little to facilitate the rapid or even accurate transmission of 
news to the provinces. Newspaper trains were being organised; 
as yet, however, provincial newspapers were unrepresented in 
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the House of Commons. Tae history of the manner in which 
these various changes were brought about furnishes some of the 
most interesting chapters in a very interesting book. Mr. 
Cooper claims that the Svo/swav. through the energy and 
determination of its business manager, Mr. James Low, became 
the pioneer of the movement. The special portion of the 
struggle which fell to Mr. Cooper's share was the attempt to 
gain admission for provincial reporters into the House of 
Commons. For several years his efforts were met by an 
official zon possumius, on the ground that there was insufficient 
space. He tried the result of a personal interview with Mr. 
Gladstone. The latter suzgested with characteristic ingenuity 
that the provincial reporters should b2 allowed to sit beneath 
the floor of the House, whence by means of a grating, 
placed in the ceiling for ‘the purpose of ventilation, they 
would perhaps be able to hear what went on above 
them. As however it was impossible to distinguish the 
speakers, though it was possible to hear the speeches, this 
scheme proved ineffectual ; and it was not till 1881, as a result 
of the committee on Parliamentary Reporting, that the reporters’ 
gallery was enlarged, and the provincial press represented. 
After serving for some time on the staff of the Scofsman, Mr. 
Cooper succeeded Mr. Alexander Russel as editor. The later 
chapters of the book contain several amusing, if somewhat 
candid, criticisms of the men of mark whom Mr. Cooper met in 
that capacity. Great names flit across the pages, but very little 
additional light is thrown npon contemporary political events. 
Even at the time it was pretty generally known that Mr. 
Childers was the source from which the Scofsaz obtained 
the first rough draft of the Home Rule Bill which it published 
on March 29th, 1886. Mr. Cooper, we think, deals a little 
hardly with Mr. Childers, who was an excellent civil servant 
and had the defects of his qualities. 

Mr. Cooper is a vigorous opponent of what may be called 
the ‘One man, one voice’ theory of journalism. The editorial 
‘we,’ he maintains, is not a merely conventional disguise ; the 
Coa vestis of a single personal, and it may be prejudiced, point 
of view. The anonymous press is not ‘the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness.’ A great newspaper has, especially in 
the hands of a capable editor, a distinct personality, a coherent 
tradition of its own, which inevitably impresses itself on the 
individual writer. Am Ladttor’s Retrospect proves—if proof were 
necessary—that in the making of the higher forms of modern 
journalism, qualities are involved of very high order; 
quickness of insight, the faculty of rapid phrasing, facility in 
forming concise judgments on events, and, above ail, a scru- 
pulous determination to arrive at the ultimate facts. No 
better argument could be found against the cheap superiority 
which sneers at the daily press than that contained in this very 
interesting and able book. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS 

The first article in the Qwazrter/y was a surprise to us, 
almost a shock. For a long time it has been plain that brief 
life is the portion of the modern book, brief life following on 
by no means shortlived care. That doom has, no doubt, been 
pronounced by the public partly on the ground of the merits, 
or rather demerits, of most books, but not, we think, entirely 
on that ground. Any book which editors are pleased to 
deem important is reviewed, during the first fortnight of its 
existence, by all the daily and most of the weekly papers. The 
oanly papers have their excuse. The publication of a great 
man’s book, not quite the same thing always as a great book, 
is an event; it is news. So the daily papers race for such 
books. They also race through them, with a pair of scissors 
and a paste pot, add a running and harmless commentary and 
call ita review. Our lay readers would shudder if they saw 
the condition of a book, which is that of a plum-pudding with 
the raisins hacked out with an axe, after their treatment. The 
weekly reviews have, for the most part, followed suit. And the 
result is a decrease of well weighed criticism, and the sad fact 
that follows is that the best of books is kept before the public 
eye for a fortnight or so, and no more. Frankly, respecting the 
Quarterly with that true feeling which its age and the admirable 
character of its conductors warrant, we regret to find it open 
with a review of the Autobiographies of Gibbon and his corre- 
spondence, the great book ofthe New Year, with Miss Adeane’s 
charming collection of Maria Josepha Holroyd’s letters dragged 
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in at the tail. Of the review, since we express part of our 
hebdomadal! opinion of the book to-day, we can obviously 
Say peta The next article on ‘The Lord’s Day’ is 
both learned and interesting, and those who are bored by 
the traditional English Sabbath, joint offspring of Judaism 
and Calvinism, will find it greatly to their taste; and in 
the next, ‘Epicurus and his Sayings,’ many persons will 
find placid entertainment, Then we come to a thoroughly 
delightful collection, entitled ‘ighteenth Century Reminis. 
cences, of stories of the Eighteenth Century. ‘The essayist, 
be red who he may, interpolates but little of his own wit 
or wisdom, but he chooses his anecdotes well, and the net 
ciate: is a clear impression upon the mind of the elegance and 
the leisurely thoughtfulness of the jesting of the ancients. It 
must, for example, have taken Moyle M.P. hours to translate 
a dozen lines of Dryden into Latin verse so that, attributing the 
said Latin verse to an imaginary Hieronymus Giraldus, he 
might reci before Dryden and the wits of Will's Coffee 
House, and might accuse the poet of plagiarism. There are, 
moreover, some excellent stories of Chesterfield. Again, passing 
by an article on the county of Norfolk, we come to another 
which, sw //u/0 ‘Cosmopolitans in the House of Commons,’ 
deals _— Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s book of this year; which 
seems to bea book of great fascination. But with the next 
article we are on firmer eround. John Donne, Laurence Sterne, 
and John Keats, are, all of them, dead long ago, two of them very 
long ago. To find them treated as the lineal fathers of 
our Literary impressionism, and that by a writer who knows 
them and loves them well, is indeed an enjoyment. From this 
we pass to an article on ‘ Modern Rifle Shooting,’ founded on 
the familiar works cf Captain the Hon. T. Fremantle, the 
late Captain Foulkes, A Marksman, and others, which raises 
the hopes of those who are interested in such matters. Of 
it no man can say that it is not sound; it takes the 
ight psig the only view that a man who knows the subject 
can take, of every point ; but somehow or other it is not exhila- 
rating, is not indeed wee so entertaining as Captain Fre- 
mantle’s si k of last year, and that was mainly a reprint from 
Bailey's Magazine; of the remaining articles ‘ Abraham Lincoln’s 
War hee is the best—but to be candid the whole volume 
strikes us as being below the Quarter/y’s very high standard of 
merit. 

Further evidence that the modern demand for quick reviewing 
is having its effect upon the practice even of the quarterly reviews 
is furnished by the current d/nturgh. Nearly one-half of the 
articles deal with books that have seen the light during the past 
three months. There were advantages in the older and more 
leisurely methed. The quarterlies formed, so to say, a court of 
appeal from hasty and prejudiced verdicts. They reserved 
their judgments until the first outburst of applause or dis: 
approval had died away, so claiming in some sort to forecast 
the opinion of posterity. Concession to the newer fashion 
must involve a certain loss of finality. There is rot much to 
be said about the first article except that it is a brilliant summary 
of Lord Roberts’s career as set forth in his memoirs. The 
review of Sir George Tressady, also, is little more than a useful 
analysis of that remarkable book. The reviewer scarcely 
attempts to decide the place that Mrs. Humphrey Ward will 
take among writers of fiction. At the same he has a keen eye 
for the merits and defects of her method. He realises to the 
full the nobility of Marcella’s character, but he cannot quite 
forgive either her or Mrs. Ward herself for their lack of humour. 
And he is right again in deprecating the subordination of 
action to analysis. In fiction, as in life, we get our real know 
ledge of men and women from what they say and do, not from 
an elaborate dissection of their motives and feelings. Never 
theless the reviewer concludes that Sir George Tressady ‘isa 
Mr. Ridley receives a generous tribute of praice 
for his translation of the /’Zarsa/ia. The merits of the poet 
and the poem are also carefully weighed. Shelley, probably 
without deliberation, declared that it was finer than Virgil, 
Niebuhr on the other hand pronounced it intolerable. 
Between these two judgments there is room for every shade : 
opinion. The fact seems to be that Lucian was in difticultie 
for a hero. His sympathies were with Pompey, but Caesar was 
too obviously the greater man and dominates the situat tion 
against the poet’s will. Cato with all his virtues was not pro- 
minent enough to make the central figure. But whatever the 
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defect of Lucian’s design there is no question of the skill of 
his versificaticon and the splendour of his rietoric. 5 
of the relations between statesmen and editors are discussed 
incidentally in a review of Mr. Cooper's retrospect of fifty 
years’ editing of the Scofsman, The discussion turns upon 
the fact, as stated by Mr. Cooper, that he received from 
Mr. Childers, and published, a summary of the probable 
J 


provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill some days 
even before the final form was decided upon. The re- 
viewer sees grave danger in such transactions, and regrets that 
the death of Mr. Childers his made it impossible that we 
should have his version of the story. On the other hand, we 
have Mr. Cooper’s assurance that he never published any state- 
ment of the kind without permission, and no doubt he gained 
far more than he lost by his scrupulousness. An article on 
William Morris does him bare justice on the poetic side. It is 
quite true that the Larthly Paradise is monotonous, and is no 
nore to be read straight through than, in Macaulay’s opinion, 
is Spenser’s /airve Queene, But man does not live by excite- 
ment alone; and when one is in the mood to be soothed, no 
spell is more effectual than the graceful, if monotonous, flow of 
Morris’s verse. That it matters little where you begin or end 
isan added charm. A good point is made in showing how 
illusory was Morris's claim to rank as a follower of Chaucer. 
His description of himself as ‘ the idle singer of an empty day’ 
shows of itself how wide a gu'f separates him from the Chaucer 
of the Canterbury Tales. As a craftsman Morris receives ful! 
recognition. He found English taste in regard to furniture 
and decoration at its lowest ebb; he left it, ‘on the waole, 
better than that of any other country, except the United 
States.’ It is impossible to do justice in a few lines to the 
weighty and statesmanlike contribution to the discussion of the 
vexed question of the Irish financial relations, with which this 
Review ends. We can only advise every one who values a 
candid and impartial statement to read the article for himself. 
He will there find a dispassionate survey of the historic and 
economic grounds upon which the report of the majority of the 
Royal Commission was based, and a clear statement of the 
reasons which induce the writer to agree rather with the con- 
clusions of Sir Thomas Sutherland and Sir David Barbour. 
The tone throughout is sympathetic to Ireland, and the argu- 
ment is summed up in a pregnant sentence. ‘The financial 
grievance of Ireland is imaginary; her poverty is real.’ 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 

The sins of the father shall be visited upon the child is the 
moral, venerable in every sense of the word, pointed by M, 
Francois Coppée in Le Coupadle (1). M. Lescuyer is the formal, 
unemotional son of formal, grave and unaffectionate pirents. 
The descendant of a legal stock, he embraces a profession which 
is thought to conduce to aridity of heart. But even a fledgling 
judge must traverse a springtime—fyinlemps, coguin ad: temps ! 
While a student in Paris M. Lescuyer is as nearly in love as his 
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character will allow him with a certain Perrinnette whose 
principles are no stricter than are commonly those of a sweet- 
faced maid working in a tlower shop in the Latin Quarter. 
On the face of things so indefensible a //a/so2 could not last. 
M. Lescuyer has to think of his social position, and with qualms 
of conscience too easily stifled he turns his back on Perrinnette 
knowing her to be on the eve of becoming a mother. This 
introduction to the story is the most living portion of the book. 
It is written almost in M. Coppce’s best manner, the characters 
standing forth with distinctness and arousing sympathy. The 
story itself is the story of Perrinnette’s hapless child. From 
the first the Jad fell upon evil days. It was of no use that he 
was made of honest stuff: circumstances were too strong for 
him, and after a grievous struggle for existence he is guilty of 
murder. At the subsequent trial his father in a melodramatic 
scene procures his acquittal by proclaiming before the court how 
his own selfishness had foredoomed his son to crime. The career 
that finished with this incident is too long to be otherwise than 
sketchily related, and if M. Coppée is successful in provoking 
pity for the fate of outcast children in general it is somewhat 
at the expense of the interest he awakes in his hero. Still, the 
book is typical enough of M. Coppée’s method. To both the 
admirers and detractors of the author it will provide satisfaction 
—genuine or malicious. The originality and the power that 
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mark all the work of the brothers Rosny are again to the fore 
in Uz Double Anour(2). The story in its essence is that of a 
young man who finds himself in love simultaneously with a girl 
of great beauty, and with a woman, his senior, whose charm has 
survived the severe illness that has left her an invalid and 
always in danger. To complicate this situation the authors 
introduce and turn to wonderful account a sub-plot, hinging 
on financial interests. The degrading influence of money 
questions on characters in the main of average honesty has 
seldom been set forth in fiction with equal force. But to 
continue with the main thread. J.-H. Rosny have lent perfect 
freshness to this well-worn theme. As they relate the dual 
passion of Gilbert Deraismes it appears not a trivial but a 
probable, a natural, and even a necessary experience. It may 
be that few men would act as Gilbert acted, but he, plain- 
minded, impressionable, unsophisticated, was bound to lose his 
heart to both Jacqueline and Christine. According to the 
habit of the Rosnys the delineation of character is accomplished 
by psychological analysis of the subtlest kind. In this matter 
the brothers have perhaps surpassed themselves in their present 
book, which is strewn with acute reflections upon the workings 
ofthe human mind. There is so much to admire in Un Double 
Amour that there is no temptation to say anything ill of it. 
Still a regret lingers on closing it as after closing its prede- 
cessors ; the regret that the authors have not, as yet, produced 
that flawless masterpiece to be expected of their talent. When 
will they give the world their J/tdame Bovary? With 
?Indomptée they came very near the goal: may the day come 
when they will reach it. In Suzanne (3) Léon Daudet has 
treated with his usual talent what would be described euphe- 
mistically, across the Channel, as a ‘daring’ situation. There 
is very good work in this powerful but most unwholesome book, 
and it says much for the skill of the author that he should 
achieve the least measure of grace for his really abominable 
subject. The complex morbid character of Suzanne is a remark- 
able conception remarkably rendered. The gifts of Léon Daudet 
are quite undeniable, and when he 1s brought to turn them to 
entirely praise vorthy account he will produce something of less 
disputable value than this rather repellant study. Forthe past 
few months Paul Margueritte has been working in collabora: 
tion with his brother Victor Margueritte, who made his début 
in the world of letters not so very long ago with a volume of 
agreeable verse. ‘The first-fruits of their joint efforts are now to 
hand in Le Pariétifre (4) a volume of short stories. The 
influence of the younger brother, who left the army to devote 
himself to literature, would seem to be traceable in the flavour 

a little suggestive ofthe barrack-room, to be noted in several of 
these covfes. While writing alone the exceedingly delicate 
author of La Force des Choses never penned anything quite in the 
spirit of Le Tresor or Les Sugzestions Ridicules to be found in 
the present collection. The story which gives the volume its 
title is the weakest in the book; ill-constructed and pointless 
there are fortunately few like it among the tales that accompany 
it, of which the majority are excellent in their way and very 
readable, though a few may be reproached with a certain 
‘thinness,’ P.-V. Margueritte—after the manner of the Rosnys 
the brothers would do well to adopt some such convenient 
raison soctale—could produce saya dozen very nearly perfect 
short stories in the year; they are working at the rate of a 
dozen dozen, and the quantity is inimical to the quality. Over- 
production is the last stumbling-block on which Camille Mau- 
clair is likely to trip. It may be believed that he would think 
ita crime to publish anything not as near to perfection as he 
can bring it. Les Clefs d Or (5) is distinguished by the con- 
scientious workmanship, by the supreme finish always to be 
found in the author’s writings. The *éc7¢s which compose this 
most delightful volum2 are steeped in symbolism. They are 

dream tales, and yet, profoundly real, they are creations of 
pure phantasy with a direct bearing on the deepest problems 

of life. To light on a book of such unaccustomed beauty is a 

rare and keen pleasure. Too many of the French symbolists 
leave the reader in doubt whether they have anything to say. 

Camille Mauclair has a message and the deftest manner of 
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unfolding it. Fernand Calmettes in Ze Vice (6) has chosen 
rather a terrific title for rather a terrific book. Stripped of a 
confused overgrowth of incident, and of much bewildering psy- 
chology his story is quite simple, and simply told would perhaps 
have been a better story than in its actual guise. Clearly the 
author is bent on being very tremendous, very a'‘scovs, fearfully 
and wonderfully original: he is but partially successful. He 
has written the soul drama—to fall into his phraseology—of a 
quite excellent woman, who is to be pitied for the agonising and 
unnecessary and improbable perplexities through which she is 
condemned to pass. Still for all its faults, the revel is full of 
promise, and when M. Calmettes has finished Le Lavina, on 
which he is engaged, we shall open it with curiosity and in the 
hope that he has sobered down. A final word. Ze Jie in 
a sense belies its title: only the over-sensitive will pretend 
that it isan improper book. Those who haveread La Doukeur 
ad’ Aimer, Pritre or L’Eternelie Poufce will read/ Eve Nouvelle 
(7) if only for the sole and sufficient reason that the name of 
Jules Bois is on the title-page. M. Bois is one of the most 
exquisite stylists and also one of the subtlest and most emotional 
thinkers among contemporary French writers. His prose is 
something almost apart at the present day. Though modern 
and intensely personal it is pure, limpid and free from the taint 
of eccentricity. Moreover, he has a view of life that is all his 
own, and a capacity for sensation only to be found in 
the truest arcistic temperaments. One of the earliest con- 
verts in France to Feminism he has of late produced 
but little poetry or fiction, contenting himself with being the 
most eloquent champion of a creed to which not all of us 
are prepared to subscribe. His Ave Nouvelle is an enthu- 
siastic exposition of his faith, a ringing appzal in favour of the 
sex we are asked to believe is downtrodden. The appeal is the 
appeal of a poet. Never have women’s r’ghts been shown us 
in so fair an aspect. There is nothing arid or repeliant about 
M. Bois’s treatment of a theme that in other hands has so often 
been graceless. Even the men whoread him will take a posi- 
tive pleasure in learning that they are miserable sinners. As 
for the women, their satisfaction will naturally be immense, but 
here and there it is to be suspected that they will feel a little 
abashed. For the cudgel—it were better said the fad:ne—of 
Jules Bois, like the sword of M. Prudhomme, is wielded for the 
defence of the sex, but also for its correction. The author, for 
instance, indulges in a vigorous flagellation of the woman cf 
the world. As for his conclusions, it is quite unnecessary to 
agree with them to delight in his book. Jules Bois will remain 
a poet to the end of the chapter, and for ever be entitled to a 
poet’s privileges. M. Zevort’s Histoire de la Troisiéme Re- 
publique (8) is a disappointing book. The subject is one upon 
wich information in a convenient form is badly needed. It 
cannot be said that M. Zevort has supplied what was wanted. 
Even as a book of reference, his volume has infinite short- 
comings ; while to accept it as a work of history in the highest 
sense of the term would be to pay it a compliment it does not 
for a moment deserve. M. Zevort’s relation is of most peculiar 
structure. Instead of giving the narrative of facts which the 
reader naturally expects, he is for ever assuming an acquaint- 
ance with the facts on the part of the readcr, and content- 
ing himself with a running commentary often the reverse of 
juminous. The confused and confusing medley resulting from 
this-method has no charm of style to redeem its unattrac- 
tiveness. Les Joyeue’és de ? Evil (9), by Charles Malato, the 
well known Anarchist, is a trivial but fairly amu>ing book. The 
author’s purpose is to give a humourous account of his ex- 
periences as an exile in London and as an agitator in Belgium 
and Italy. Much of M. Malato’s humour is cheap, and some 
of it is nasty; but as a set-off he is often prodigiously funny 
when it is his intention to be serious. For instance, in a brief 
guide to the Jenglish language, which he inseris in his book 
for the benefit of other banished apostles of the bomb, he 
gives the following among much other astounding informa- 
tion: ‘Le ¢4 consideré dans nos institutions comme le pont- 
aux-Aanes de la prononciation anglaise, se prononce, dans le 
monde select, comme s sifflante et partout ailleurs comme </, ou 
By FERNAND CALMETTES. Paris: Stock. 
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dans ¢hree (trois) comme ¢@.’ But perbaps M. Malato has a diffi- 
culty in ridding himself of h's Anarchist propensit es even in 
connection with his linguistic studies. Both those who are 
familiar with Paris and those who have never visited—are there 
any such?—the capital, which its admirers declare is being 
rapidly spoiled, will read with pleasure the bright sketches of 
Parisian life which Ju'es Chancel has grouped under the title 
Les Platsirs Gratuits de Paris (to). A number of them origi- 
nally appeared in the Frgvv. Collected and illustrated by 
Gros, they furnish excellent entertainment for an icle hour, 
Boutet de Monvel, an artist of very personal inspiration, has 
executed a series of nearly fifty water-colour drawings in 
illustration of the life—or it should rather be said, perhaps, 
of the legend—of Joan of Arc. Admirably reproduced in 
colours, and accompanied by a brief ex:lanatory text, these 
drawings constitute one of the most beautiful art tooks that 
has been produced in Paris this season. Lengthened criticism 
of such a publication is beyond the scope of this article, but 
those in search of a charming gift-book will do well to bethink 
themselves of Boutet de Monvel’s Jeanne @Arc (11). Marc 
Legrand is ove of the none too numerous contemporary 
French poets who not on'y consents to be comprehensible, 
but who is absolutely and invariably lucid. He descends in 
direct line from Ronsard, whose banner he bears bravely and 
worthily. L’Ame Antique (12) is a volume of impeccable 
verse, of verse a little cold at times, and always classic but 
stately, and at its best of a rare quality. A considerable 
portion of the poems are translations from the Latin and 


Greek. A great number of these renderings are ex eedingly 

happy. RALPH DERECHEF, 

(to) Les Plaisirs Gratuzts By JuLes CiANceL. Paris: Flam. 
marion. 

(11) Jeanne d Ar 3y BoureEr bs Monven. Paris: Pion-Nourrit. 

(12) L’'Ame Antijue. By MArc LEGRAND. Paris: Armand-Colin. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
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and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 
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per annum; all other countries throughout the worl 
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ance which will be recognised is publication. 
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